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HoMELESs PROTEST DEMANDS AN END To HATE CRIMES 


Demonstration at State Capitol calls on Gov. Davis to end an epidemic of anti-homeless laws 


The protest was held on 
Veterans Day to highlight 
the fact that a third of 
all homeless people 
are vets — many 
combat veterans of 
the Vietnam war. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


by Trent Hayward, ‘Raising Qur Voices 


his Veterans Day saw multitudes of deco- 
rated military veterans, along with the 
veterans of America’s War on the Poor, 
infiltrate the grounds of California’s state 


; capitol. in Sacramento. Over 100 rallying troops 


organized by the Sacramento Homeless Organizing 


Committee (S.H.O.C.) convened to protest the 


escalating, officially sanctioned harassment of 
homeless people by city authorities. 

“We're here today to ask the governor for pro- 
tection,” said Clifford Crooks, an organizer with 
§.H.O.C. “If you camp here in Sacramento, you go 
right to jail... They’re getting paid $250 ahead per 
day. It’s a meat market.” 

In the last several months, the Sccuaisento 
police have been conducting a series of sweeps 
throughout the city, using questionable tactics to 
harass and cite anyone who by virtue of appearance 
might be homeless. This coordinated intimidation 


program tried to force people into services that had 
no vacancies, offered one-way bus tickets to drive 
people out of town, and employed a frenzied cita- 
tion campaign to target people for camping. 

“If you were walking down the street with a 
sleeping bag, you got a ticket,” said Max Biddle, 
treasurer, of S.H.O.C. “It was a joint effort to get 
you into programs that don’t exist, but really it’s 


- just to get you out of town.” 


In the last four years, authorities have targeted 
encampments along the American River Parkway 
through the execution of midnight sweeps, result- 
ing in more than 2,500 tickets being issued since 
1995. Illegal campers would be given a list of ser- 
vice resources and the warning that if they did not 
utilize the scant shelter beds, they would go to jail. 

Sacramento Police Captain Jim Hyde said those 
incarcerated are repeat offenders. “It’s the (home: 
less) population that is resistant to change.” 


See Protest at State Capitol page 19 


The Right to Be Left Alone 


Despite crime rates that have fallen 


for a decade, merchants’ associations 
are hiring private police forces to 


harass the poor in shopping districts. 
City police usually back these thugs 
even if their victims violate no laws. 


by Tom Gomez, Raising Our Voices 


eterans Day, 1999, was the occasion for 
over a hundred demonstrators to gather 
at the state capitol in Sacramento to ask 
Gov. Gray Davis to pressure 


_California’s municipal governments to end the 


statewide trend of passing anti-homeless and anti- 
sleeping laws, laws denounced as “hate crimes” by 
the demonstration’s organizers. 

Those who attended heard music and listened to 


speakers call for the state government to take 
action to: protect the homeless from a slew of local 
ordinances aimed at driving them from one com- 
munity into the next. The Sacramento Homeless 
Organizing Committee (S.H.O.C.) held the demon- 
stration on Veterans Day to highlight that a third of 
all homeless people are vets, many combat veter- 
ans of the Vietnam war. 

Despite having only a limited budget and draw- 
ing its members from the streets and shelters of 
Sacramento, S.H.O.C. has been very active recent- 
ly.«Representatives of the group were on hand on 
October 2 in San Francisco to support the national 


day of action on civil rights organized by the 


Coalition on Homelessness and to build support for 
this action in Sacramento. A number of activists 
from San Francisco attended the action as a result. _ 

Speakers at the Sacramento rally included: Julie 


See Right to Be Left Alone page 19 


San Francisco Tenants Take the Struggle to the Streets 


by James Tracy and David Mc.Guire 


“The person who says it cannot be 


done should not interrupt the person - 


doing it.” — Chinese proverb 


“n the middle of a hotly contested race 


for mayor, and suffering the hardships. 


of the city’s housing crisis, San 
Francisco tenants have turned up the 
pressure on landlords this holiday season. 
A series of marches and mass actions to 
prevent evictions have rocked City Hall, 
_ the Castro and Chinatown in recent weeks. 
Apparently fed up with Mayor Willie 
Brown’s lack of action to alleviate the sit- 
uation, and not content to depend on a 
‘possible victory by challenger Tom 


Ammiano, tenants are increasingly taking - 


to the streets to save their homes. 

When combined with owner move-in 
evictions, some 15,000 San Franciscans 
have been evicted in the past three years, 
changing the City’s nature irretrievably. 
San Francisco’s affo: jable housing is 
being destroyed, buried alive under a 


- mother struggling to raise children in San 


layer of silicon, gold and concrete. Many 
of the City’s new residents migrated from 
Silicon Valley, where fair, affordable 
rents have already been wiped out. + 

The March of the Evicted, held on 
October 29, symbolizes the types of coali- 
tions being built. The Mission Agenda and } 
Eviction Defense Network, the march | 
sponsors, were joined by a variety of com- | 
munity, immigrant rights, homeless. and . 
neighborhood groups. Representatives of 
La Raza Centro Legal, Hogares Sin 
Barrerras, POWER, Tenderloin Housing 
Clinic, and the Coalition On Homelessness: 
were on hand. ._ 

About 250 people gathered to hear pas- 
sionate speeches from tenants and long- 
time activists alike. Stephanie Hughes, a 


Francisco’s SRO hotels, moved the crowd 
with an oratory worthy of Malcolm X, 
invoking images of the Underground 
Railroad and the Civil Rights Movement. 
“We must come together and fight for 


See San Francisco Tenants page /6 


San Francisco tenants protest owner move-in evictions and greedy landlords. 


by Camille Taiara & James Tracy 


e stood for hours with arms 


linked in a chain three 


rows deep, blocking — 

with our bodies and the 
sheer force of:our convictions — the 
groups of perplexed, frustrated dignitaries 
attempting to enter Seattle’s Sheraton 
Hotel for the first round of talks at the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) sum- 
mit. When the tear gas and rubber bullets 
became too much to handle, we left our 
posts to those equipped with protective 
gear who were willing to risk arrest. 

It was Tuesday, November 30, and a 
massive outpouring of protest and resis- 
tance by more than 50,000 demonstrators 
had shut down the first session of the 
-WTO’s three-day conference in Seattle. 

Created in 1995, the WTO 1s made up 
of 135 member nations. As such, it over- 
sees 90% of the world’s trade. Member 
nations agree to abide by WTO policies, 
which set the standards: for everything 
from foreign investment to governmenta® 
subsidies, trade in. goods and services, 
intellectual property rights, environmental 
laws, food safety controls, and more. 

At the request of corporations, the 
WTO’s Dispute Settlement Body can 
strike down any national or local law it 
finds to be a barrier to “free” trade. 
Everything from labor contracts to health 
and safety codes may be deemed an obsta- 
cle to business. Nations that defy WTO 
- Tulings are subject to fines and trade sanc- 
tions so severe as to undermine their 
entire economy. 

Indeed, with executive, legislative, and 
judicial capacities, and the power to 
enforce its own rules, the WTO possesses 
all the characteristics of a global govern- 


ment. Yet it is comprised of corporate ' 


lawyers and trade representatives. There is 
no representation from environmental, 
labor, or human rights groups. Decisions 
are made behind closed doors with no 
scrutiny or public comment. 

As one protester’s button read, “Who 
elected the WTO?” 

The action on that cold and rainy 
Tuesday was the largest in a series of. 
week-long counter-conferénces and 
demonstrations meant to expose the 
WTO’s unchecked power in imposing 
profit-driven policies that undermine the 
democratic process worldwide while 
destroying our health and environment, 
encouraging political oppression, and 
exacerbating the ever-widening Bap 
between rich and poor. 

Posters boldly announcing the Direct 
Action Network’s (DAN) intention to 
“Shut Down the WTO!” through nonvio- 
lent direct action were wheat-pasted 
throughout Seattle. The DAN coalition — 
comprised of dozens of affinity groups 
‘such as Art and Revolution, the Ruckus 
Society, Global Exchange, Project 
Underground, and others — organized 
throughout the West Coast for six months 
in preparation for the WTO Ministerial. 

They set up headquarters in a ware- 
house on the edge of downtown Seattle, 
where over 2,000 volunteers converged to 
coordinate housing and food distribution, 
prepare puppets and props, provide nonvi- 
olence trainings, and organize direct 
actions. They also coordinated communi- 
cation among the various contingents dur- 
ing the protests, and set up a legal assis- 
tance network and media relations desk. 

_ Amap of downtown Seattle formed the 
centerpiece of the warehouse’s haphazard 
decor, indicating the routes that different 
protest groups would take to disrupt com- 
merce as usual. Herein lay DAN’s secret 
to success: an astounding level of organi- 
zation that provided a structural base for 
all the chaos of thousands of young anar- 
cho-hippie-punk activists boiling over 


the help of 
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Activists Shut Down the WTO Summit in Seattle 
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“LIBERATION.” This giant puppet took to the streets of Seattle to call for liberation from corporate domination. 


with ideas to implement and energy to 
spend; and the experience of thirty-some- 


thing activists with years of organizing, 


under their belts, being handed down to 
this new generation. 

Whereas the Direct Action Network 
made up the hub of-the direct actions that 
took place, it was the AFL-CIO — with 
the Teamsters, the 
International Longshoremen and 
Warehouse Union, and other labor groups 


— that brought out the real numbers. At- 
least 50,000 trade unionists showed up on 


Nov. 30:for their own march. 
“Jobs go overseas because of the cheap 

labor, often child labor,” 

Gerdyl, a truck driver with Teamsters 


.. Local 174. “The whole WTO conference 


is just a chance for big-wigs to get togeth- 
er and see who has the cheapest labor.” 


“We have to make sure that the WTO. 


can’t meet in peace,” continued Gerdyl, 
conscious of the fact that declining stan- 
dards of living and the erosion of labor 
rights in both the North and South are 
problems that can be directly traced to the 
kinds of policies that have been formal- 
ized and strengthened by the WTO. 

But protesters were not the only ones 
who spent months preparing for this 
week’s activities. In accordance with the 


Seattle Police Department’s exceptionally . 
tight-lipped policy regarding its prepara- 


tions for the WTO conference, Officer 
Kristi Lynn Bonner would only say that 
“the Seattle Police Départment has a long 
history of working with protesters to help 
them get their message out safely.” 
_ Yet articles in the Seattle Weekly and 
another of the city’s alternative papers, 
The Stranger, reported that Seattle police 
began holding specialized workshops on 
crowd-control techniques and police tac- 
tics évery week since the summer. A spe- 
cial “Hard Team” riot squad was created 
and equipped to the teeth. Extra forces 
were brought in from neighboring Kent, 
Tukwila, and Redmond. The Washington 
State Patrol was on hand. And federal 
authorities such as the FBI, the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, and the 
Secret Service joined in as well. 

A ring of buses created an impenetra- 


ble blockade around the Westin Hotel, | 


where many of the top WTO officials 

-were to stay. Local hospitals stocked up 

on antidotes to chemical warfare agents. 
Like the authorities, we didn’t know 


just what to expect when we began our 


march on Seattle that day. » 

We had begun our march on downtown 
shortly after our rally near Pike Place 
Market at 7 a.m., with one of the. contin- 
gents of the Direct Action Network. We 


explained Rich 


had weaved our way through the streets 
armed with drums and loudspeakers, giant 
puppets and dancers and spirited chants, 
before coming upon another DAN contin- 


gent chained to a make-shift stage in the 


middle of the intersection. at 5th and Pike 
Streets, directly in front of the hotel. 
When we left the human chain around 
the Sheraton at about 11:30, we saw that 
businesses oppressive to labor and the 
environment, had not escaped unscathed: 


The windows of Nike Town, Old Navy; 
Starbucks, McDonalds, and Bank of 


America had already been smashed, their 

walls covered with graffiti. Some mem- 
bers. of the Rainforest Action’ Network 
scaled the side of a tall building to hoist 
up a gigantic banner. depicting the WTO 


as an octopus strangling the world, as 


unionists cheered wildly at their bravado. 
_ As political activists and community 
organizers who came of age in the United 


States in the Reagan years, we had wit- — 


nessed few true mass-mobilizations for 
social justice of this extent. The blocks 
surrounding the Convention Center were 
under the control of tens of thousands of 
activists, with police forces in full riot 
gear shooting off tear gas and mace and 
rubber bullets, but gaining control of only 
a few critical building entrances. We 
made our way from one. direct action to 
the next, battling gas fumes and helping 
out where we were needed. 

Back at the Sheraton around 4:30 p.m., 
we ran into an old environmental activist 
friend who shall remain anonymous, but 
who had managed to get a WTO press pass 
and get the scoop on what was going on 
inside. Most trade ministers had not been 
able to gain entry to the conference. U.S. 
Secretary of State Madeleine Albright’s 
caravan had not been able to make it 
through the crowds; and another top U.S. 
trade official had been similarly stranded. 
Most sessions had been canceled... 

News of the actual number of demon- 
strators in the November 30th protest var- 
ied widely — from 45,000 as reported in 
the local mainstream press, to over 
100,000. As of Tuesday evening, 68 pro- 
testers were reported arrested. 

Activists estimate that the number of 
injuries due to people getting shot by tear 
gas canisters and rubber bullets, and 
breathing in dangerous levels of tear gas 
and pepper spray, were much higher. 
(Seattle police still denied that any rubber 
bullets had been used against protesters.) 

Then, once most of the mainstream 
media had left, the authorities made some 
final, stronger incursions to empty the 
streets. Seattle Mayor Paul Schell 


declared a civil emergency and set a cur- 


few from 7:00 p.m. through the dawn. 
Protests resumed on. Wednesday, 
December 1, with somewhat smaller num- 


bers of protesters still displaying a high 


level of commitment to challenging cor- 
porate dominance. Police arrested demon- 
strators for violating a no-protest zone in 
downtown Seattle, where First 
Amendment rights “evidently had been 
declared null and void. More than 400 
were arrested on December 1 and hauled 
off to a Navy base on the edge of Seattle. 
“The fact that all these people have 
come into town to protest the WTO is 
raising my consciousness again, remind- 
ing me that corporations are unethical,” 
commented Richard, a. 14-year Seattle res- 
ident, at a bus stop the day before. “But 
most Americans won’t do anything about 
it until it hits home. I hope the protesters 


. find a way to communicate this message 


to mainstream folks.” : 

Whether or not “mainstream folks” got 
the message, we had made our mark. We 
had disrupted consumerism and business- 
as-usual. We had shut down the World 
Trade Organization for the day. 

Camille Taiara is a freelance journalist, 
political activist-and Media Alliance associate. 


James Tracy is an ete. with The Eviction 
Defense Network. 


Trutu is & SworD 
by Gaverick Matheney, (PEN) 


In 1965, CEOs earned on average 44 
times more than factory workers. In 


1999, CEOs earn on average 419 times | 


more than factory workers. 
Business Week, “Executive Pay Survey,” April 19, 
1999; Business Week, April 20, 1998. 

In the last 10 years, the number of peo- 
ple in U.S. state prisons has more than 
doubled. ° 

National Association of State Budget. Officers 


4 (NASBO). 1998 State Expenditure Report, 


Washington, DC: NASBO (May 1998), pp. 41, 77. 


In 1960, the richest fifth of the world’s 
people received $30 for every $1 
received by the poorest fifth. Now the 
richest fifth receive $74 for every $1 
received by the poorest fifth. 

Human Development Report, United Nations 
Development Program, 1999. ; 
Fifty years ago, U.S. corporations paid 
about the same share of taxes as individ- 
uals. Corporations now pay one-fourth 
what individuals pay. 


4 U.S. Office of Management and Budget, 1996 


People’s Education Network (PEN) is a 
clearinghouse of information on domestic 
and global problems. For more information 
on PEN, visit our webpage at 
http://www.penpress.org. 
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Another Rich LC Deceiver Goes After Poor People — 


Editorial by J ennifer Friedenbach 


few years ago, Earl Rynerson, 
white and privileged, rolled into 


from Kentucky. He bought a 
large art deco house in one of the most 
exclusive neighborhoods in San Francisco. 
_ He was soon hobnobbing with the city’s 


elite, brushed elbows with then Mayor’ 


Frank Jordan, and won himself a political 


favor as a commissioner on the S.F. 


Human Services Commission. He was 


- asleep when he did show up at the. 


- Commission, and never seemed to take 
anyone’s issues seriously. Now this rich 


guy has a nasty proposal on the March bal- — 


lot that would reduce cash assistance for 

single adults to about fifty bucks a month. 
His “primer” is an idiotic set of state- 

‘ments and. apparently made-up “data 


“points” ending with a “solution.” Rynerson — 
says (try not to laugh): “The Homeless -} 


problem in San Francisco is NOT about 
homelessness. It is NOT about the econo- 
my, nor jobs, nor lack of housing nor the 


high cost of housing in San Francisco.” Oh — 


really? He goes on to say that homeless- 
ness is caused by substance abuse. 
Rynerson. tried to get his initiative on 
the ballot the easy way by getting the 
-Board of Supervisors or Mayor Willie 
Brown to put it on. He got barely any sup- 
port from anyone there (except from a 
very misinformed Amos Brown), and 
even the mayor called him an idiot. So, 
then Rynerson had to gather 15,000 signa- 
tures to put it on the March ballot. His 
. signature gatherers used every tactic in the 
book — including straight-up lying to 
voters — in order to get the requisite 
number of signatures. He got them, and 
unfortunately his ridiculous plan will 
appear on the March ballot. : 
‘The initiative would “voucher” people 
instead of paying cash assistance, leaving 
about 15% of the check in cash form. The 
vouchers will supposedly be used for 
everything from shelter, food and housing, 


to treatment. The vouchers will definitely . 


turn out to be useless. For people who are 
homeless — since there is no housing to 
voucher them into"(duh) — it will mean 
they will get an 85% cut in assistance. Way 
_ to kick ‘em when they’re down Ear!! It will 
definitely make it more difficult-for poor 
and homeless persons to survive on the 
measly monthly sum because of the lost 
flexibility in their budget. 

Typically, in a way designed to con- 
fuse the issue, Rynerson’s initiative itself 
really has nothing to do with homeless- 
ness. It goes after the General Assistance 
program — yet two-thirds of those receiv- 
ing GA are already housed. The landlords 
would have to register to receive vouch- 
ers: but they could simply refuse and evict 
poor tenants for non-payment of rent. 
These are the same people who are 
already managing to pay their rent with 
the skimpy assistance they receive. 

In addition, it means GA has to go 
through the hassle of providing vouchers 
for each of their costs: rent, utilities, 
phone, food. Doing this for 10,000 people 
will mean obscene and wasteful adminis- 
trative costs — all just to make sure 
Rynerson is comfortable with how people 
are spending their own One y- People 


town in his convertible Cadillac (| 
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whe: by the way, work for their money if 
they are not disabled. How would you like 
it if your boss decided he didn’t like the 
way you spent your paycheck and started 
paying you in vouchers instead? 

We are scared of this initiative for’a 
number of reasons, not the least of which 


is that, if passed, it will cause more people . 


to become homeless and make getting off 
the streets almost impossible. 


Richie Rich Rynerson (Don’t get us 


wrong, we love generous rich people; 
Rynerson just gives rich folks a bad 


name) presents a slate of faulty informa- 
tion every time he appears in public. This ° 
_is incredibly damaging to our overall 


struggle for social justice: The public 
must know the real issues that are affect- 
ing public assistance recipients, the big 
picture reasons so many. people are living 
on the streets in this time of economic 
boom and what the solutions are that we 
must collectively struggle for. 

Instead, Rynerson says that, according 


to a 1995 study by Episcopal Sanctuary, | 


97% of the money raised by panhandling 


goes for drugs. Of course, we checked 


with the director of Episcopal Sanctuary 
during that time and no such survey 
exists. He also says overdoses occur on 
the first or the 15th of the month when 
GA, along with everyone else, issues their 
checks. Of course, we checked the home- 
less death statistics from the Medical 


Examiners office and during all of last 


year only a handful of the 160 homeless 
deaths occurred on the first and 15th. 
Rynerson makes some other ridiculous 
observations based on “street visits” and 
conversations with “street people.” I guess 


' unlike the rest of us, Earl can tell by look- . 


ing at someone what their housing situation 
is. He says all homeless people once had 
houses and money, used drugs, and came 
to San Francisco to become homeless. I 
guess he can pick ‘em from a crowd. 

Of course, every major study shows 


that substance abuse is not the cause of 


homelessness. We know about a third of 


: “Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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Art by Ace Backwords 


the folks on the street have substance use 
issues; and we have long advocated for a 
real solution: treatment available on 


‘demand. We also know that most people 
_ with substance use issues who live on the 


streets developed addictive disorders after 
they became homeless. Those people who 
fall from the middle class, have a high 
level of education, and hit rock bottom 
tend to get back into stable housing quick- 
ly, having fewer obstacles to overcome. 
Right now, about 1,200 people in San 
Francisco are on the waiting list for sub- 
stance abuse treatment, and hundreds of 


others who receive General Assistance are 
already using their whole checks to cover 


the partial costs of treatment: We tried to 
get Rynerson, if he cares so much, to 
change the initiative to fund treatment on 
demand. He refused. 

Yes, being homeless in San Francisco 


is such a joy. No housing anywhere to be 


found; cops harassing you day and night; 
1,200 people in line for food; cold nights; 
the City confiscating your sleeping gear; 
and people treating you like you are a 
piece of shit. Lovely. 


This is a large city; so, sure, lots of" 


folks, like Rynerson himself, come from 
elsewhere. But among poor people, the 
actual ability to leave your support system 
and move to a strange city is pretty limit- 
ed. In fact, because of the housing crisis, 
San Francisco is losing poor people. 
Homeless people coming out of shelters, 
who have lived here all their lives, are 
having to go across the bay to find hous- 
ing. This is exactly what Rynerson wants: 
force ‘em out of the city. Gentrification, 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 

He also says that no other city pds. 
cash assistance, citing New York, 
Chicago, Seattle, Atlanta, Dallas. Yet 
New York provides $352, Chicago $100, 
Seattle $339 to $349, Atlanta $225. Texas 


_ doesn’t have GA. Oops, ins a little more 


misinformation. 
Whether this proposition wins or loses, 
it will succeed in one thing. It will mean 


1 
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all of us struggling for permanent solu- 
tions to homelessness will have to stop 
and waste our time fighting against this 
mean, nasty bully’s stupid idea. It will 
also mean that a lot of misinformation 
about homeless people and public assis- 
tance recipients in this era of compassion 
overload will find its way into people’s 
minds. It will reinforce any prejudices or. 
“blame the victim” mentality they may 
have. It will turn people’s attention away 
from the structural and political decisions 
that have been made for the past three 
decades resulting in hundreds of thou- 


~gands of homeless men, women, and chil- 


dren nationwide, It will hurt and denigrate 
poor people. Badly. 
At the same time, it may just backfire. 


_Past anti-poor initiatives have meant that 


those fighting against them have forged 
more powerful, stronger organizations and 


~ made solid alliances in San Francisco. 


These nasty initiatives have mobilized 
‘massive numbers of poor people to fight 
together against them, and as a whole 
have made our struggle for social and eco- 
nomic justice all the stronger. 

Pearly Early had a press conference 
when he submitted the signatures. As he 
put out his usual idiotic. string of misedu- 
cated lies, and then was challenged, he 
started laughing. Apparently he thinks 
fucking over impoverished people is 
funny. Hopefully we will all be able to 
collectively deliver a stinging rebuke to 
his proposal that knocks that hideous grin 
off his face. 


For more information on how to fight this 
initiative, contact Jennifer Friedenbach at the 
Coalition on Homelessness, (415) 346-3740. 
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Street Spirit Vendor Program 


More than 100 homeless vendors sell 
Street Spirit in the East Bay. The vendor 
program provides many jobs that are a 
positive alternative to panhandling. 

The vendor program is managed by 
the Berkeley Emergency Food and 
Housing Project. Vendors attend train- 
ing sessions to learn to interact positive- 
ly and respectfully with the public. 
Vendors are not supposed to ask for 
donations beyond the $1.00 selling price 
of the newspaper, and they are instruct: 
ed not to harass-customers. 

Please buy Street Spirit only from 
badged vendors. If you have questions 
or comments about the vendor pro- 
gram, call the Berkeley Emergency 
Food Project at (510) 649-4976. 
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During rainstorms, the police 
forced homeless people out from 
under alcoves and overhangs and 

into the rain, particularly ones 

soliciting donations with a sign. 


by Sherry Conable 


s the holiday season approach- 
es, I am reminded of a situa- 
tion that we have faced in the 
past relative to the treatment of 
homeless and poor people in downtown 
Santa Cruz. I wrote to the City Council 
about this just two years ago, in 1997, and 
I am appealing to them once again. 
At that time, I had: been really embar- 
rassed.to see police officers and hosts 
going up and down Pacific Avenue during 
rainstorms and forcing homeless and poor 
people out from under alcoves and over- 
hangs and into the rain; particularly ones 
who were soliciting donations with a:sign. 
They were told they had to panhandle in 
the rain itself, or they would be ticketed and 
perhaps go to jail. At the same time, more 
well-to-do-looking shoppers, who had 
taken refuge from the rain, even in violation 


Cruel Policy Drives Homeless Poor into the Winter Rains 


Art By Fritz-Eichenberg for The Catholic Worker 


Here we were, celebrating the birth of the Prince of Peace, who came to teach that we are 
each other’s keepers, and to do unto others as we would do unto ourselves. Yet the very 
opposite was in play — the police action was cruel, unnecessary, and health-endangering. 


of the distance elements in the Downtown 
Ordinances, were not bothered. 

‘It was quite clear that there was a 
directive to law enforcement personnel to 
force poor people into the rain, one of 
many ways, I suppose, to get “unwanted” 
folks out of the downtown. Karen Gillette 
confirmed that it seemed to be a policy, 
and it happened again in 1998 as well. 

In my experience, officers on the beat 
do not set priorities: they are told what to 
focus on. This begs the question, “Where 
are such orders coming from?” 

, [donot think I was ever more ashamed 


EN RE SESS 


to be a resident of Santa Cruz than during 


_ that: half hour, as I watched how some 


very poor and fragile people were being 
treated. And the irony of the juxtaposition 
could not be missed. Here we were, cele- 
brating the birth of the Prince of Peace, 
who came to teach, above all, that we are 


each other’s keepers, that we are called to 


do unto others as we would do unto our- 
selves. Yet the very opposite was in play. 
The action was cruel, unnecessary, and 


health-endangering. I went over to com- 


miserate with oné man in particular who 


has been in Santa Cruz for many years, and. 


is disabled. He was standing in the down- 
pour, where he was told he had to be, with 
a little umbrella, his lower legs and feet 
getting completely soaked..And though we 
have often exchanged a word, he simply 


stared at the ground and would not 
_acknowledge 1 me, obviously too ashamed. 


The Santa Cruz City Council should 
make it clear to. law enforcement person- 
nel, at whatever level that needs to hap- 
pen, that this kind of behavior will not 


‘take place this year — that in fact, it will 


be actively discouraged. I guess the alter- 
_ native, if it is deemed absolutely impor- 


tant, would be to treat all violators equal- 
ly, including the more affluent shoppers, 


_ and move them out in. the rain as well! 


It is but one example, though a particu- 
larly unsettling one, of the ways that the 
Downtown Ordinances are continually 
used in a selective way to harass certain 
kinds of folks. It needs to be stopped. It 
hurts and defiles our community in a very 
encompassing and disturbing way. 

During this season, we honor not only 
Christmas but also Thanksgiving, 
Hanukkah, -and the Solstice, among other 
holidays. All emphasize caring for each 


other, treating all of creation with respect, 


and bringing light and love into the world. 
May we keep those ideals in front of us in 
each choice we make during the final days 
of the 20th century, especially in our treat- 
ment of some folks whose lives are already 
quite fragile and i in need of SuBpON | 


Resisting the Goliath of Anti- Homeless Bureaucracy 


Santa Cruz is home to the infa- 
mous sleeping and sitting bans 
and the hideous begging ban. 
But it is also home to many 
activists who have waged 
valiant struggles against the 
Goliath of hypocritical, anti- 

~ homeless bureaucracy. 


by Becky Johnson 


hen I was a young mother, 
raising small children, I 
remember reading in the 
paper about a man named 
Paul Lee who was opening a homeless 


shelter on Cedar Street in Santa Cruz. I. 


felt a great sense of relief in that moment. 
After hearing about the problems of 
homeless people on the radio, seeing it in 
the papers and on TV, and observing a 
growing number of people in Santa Cruz 
who were obviously on the streets, I felt a 
pressure inside of me, like having a sick 
child, that something must be done. 

Paul Lee and Page Smith opened their: 
cold-and-rainy-night shelter on Cedar 
Street in the winter of 1985. They did it 
without permits. They did it in spite of 
zoning regulations. They did it because 
when people are cold, and getting wet, 
and walking with crutches, or sick, or too 
depressed to carry on, someone else must 
intervene. They were responding to the 


shamelessly unmet human needs of those 


“Sleep Is Not A Crime.” Activist writer Becky J ohnson decries the sleeping ban. 


individuals. They also acted in response to 
a 33-day hunger strike by Jane Imler that 
resulted in her permanent kidney damage 
— they acted to “to save her life.” 

In 1989, their organization, Citizens 


Committee for the Homeless, issued a - 


position statement on the city’s Camping 
Ordinance. In essence, they said that in a 


situation in which there is not sufficient - 


shelter, it is unconscionable to not allow 
people to sleep or shelter themselves from 
the elements. 

Civil rights are the LAW. Most civil 


rights are protected by the Bill of Rights 


in the U.S. Constitution. Those first .10 
amendments of the Constitution are our 
best legal protections for homeless peo- 
ple. They protect their rights to be in pub- 
lic spaces, which is a great concern to 
homeless people. 

The San Francisco ‘Coalition on 
Homelessness identified eight “quality of 


life” ordinances that are the source of the. . 


vast majority of citations issued against 
homeless people by police across the 
nation. That includes liberal, progressive 
Santa Cruz, where we think we’re so dif- 
ferent from the rest of the country. 


But when it comes to civil rights viola- 
tions, Santa Cruz has been a leader. Our: sit- 
ting ban, a descendent of a closely watched 
Seattle law, has had a remarkable social 
cleansing effect on Pacific Avenue. While it 


is not illegal to sit everywhere, it does rate a 


$162 ticket if your coat is too shabby, or _ 
your hair too uncombed. The law has been 


copied by Palo Alto and San Jose. 


Some of these laws were passed by the 
City Council in 1994 as special-interest 
legislation for merchants. Neal Coonerty, 
owner of Bookshop Santa Cruz, was riding 


high back then. Under his leadership, the 


council passed the Downtown Ordinances, 
which brought Seattle bigotry and: ¢yni- 
cism to Santa Cruz. One of those imported 
ordinances, dubbed the Coonerty Café law 
by critics, allowed owners to pick and 
choose who could be on the sidewalk in 
front of their cafés. 

Another quality of life “crime” target- 
ed by the Downtown Ordinances is beg- 
ging or panhandling.— a survival skill 
used by homeless people (and on a much 
grander scale by big business charities 
and telemarketers). Panhandling is 
defined by our local ordinance as asking 
for anything of value. That means verbal- 


_ly, person to person. Remember -the First 


Amendment — freedom of speech? 

_ This law says it is illegal to panhandle 
from a sitting position, or while closer 
than three feet from a person, or in groups 
of two or more. Remember that part of the 
constitution that guarantees the right of 


See Civil Rights in Santa Cruz page 18 
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Food Not Bombs’ Passionate Solidarity with the Poor 


Food Not Bombs targeted by — 
the police because it feeds the 
poor near City Hall, making 
hunger all too visible to the 
public. Every meal they serve 
is an eloquent outcry against 
the failed homeless policies of 
Mayor Willie Brown. 


by Terry Messman 


ovember began with the 

arrests of members of Food 

Not Bombs and a hunger 

strike on the steps of City Hall 
by a Catholic nun, but ended on a more 
hopeful note with the police and the 
Brown administration beginning to back 
off from persecuting people who serve 
soup and bread to the hungry. 

Sister Bernie Galvin was arrested for 
serving soup with Food Not Bombs on 
November 1, and was strip-searched and 
held in jail for 24 hours for daring to feed 
the poor in a city which condemns the 
works of mercy as a crime against the state. 

The arrests of 13 members. of Food 
Not Bombs did not deter anyone. The 
tough-minded activists were out feeding 
the homeless the very next day after being 
jailed, vowing that the threat of arrest 
would never stop them from giving away 
free food, even though some of them had 


felony charges leveled against them by 


the San Francisco police. 

Nuns and priests can be pretty tough, 
too, as Sister Bernie and Franciscan Father 
Louis Vitale demonstrated when they 
mounted a hunger strike on November 8 to 
protest the police crackdown. | 

Food Not Bombs has always taken the 
- works of mercy and compassion serious- 
ly, giving out free meals to the poor day 
after day, month after month, year after 
year, with a tenacious commitment that 
seems to be equal parts amazing grace 
_ and political stubbornness. 

FNB has been feeding the hungry and 
homeless in San Francisco since the 
1980s, but rather than being honored like 
other charities for its manifest good 
works, the activist group has more often 
been treated like a public enemy by San 
Francisco a and police. 


Churches Open a Winter Refuge for the Poor in Richmond 


-McDonald Avenue serves soup and sand- 


Whatever holds our winter shel- 
ter project together, the glue 
seems to get stronger each year! 


by Dorothy Crews Herzberg 


66 his is the best Christmas I’ve 
ever had.” Brian’s eyes shone 


as he looked at the stage with 


Santa seated surrounded by laughing chil- 
dren, parents and a beautiful tree. The 
stage glowed with colored lights, and 
teenagers played intensely with a basket- 
ball, while the room was filled with paper 
crunching, shouts and laughter. It was 
December, 1998, in a congregation host- 
ing homeless families as part of the 
Winter Shelter of the Greater Richmond 
Interfaith Program (GRIP). 

This November, GRIP began its, sev- 
enth year of providing a rotating winter 
shelter for homeless people in member 
churches. Some 32 congregations belong 
to GRIP from Richmond, Pinole, El 
Cerrito and El Sobrante. Guests stay for 
two weeks at a host site. Guests are 
brought to the churches by bus each 
evening at about 6 p.m. for dinner, fol- 
lowed by an overnight stay and breakfast. 

What began as an emergency program 


in 1993 has grown as, sadly, the extent of 


Alice Nuccio and Clare Bayard of the “Upper Crust Catering Company” catch 
Mayor Willie Brown by surprise as they deliver a vegetarian meal to symbolize the 
hundreds of meals denied to poor people when police arrested Food Not Bombs. 


“We're going to draw attention to the fact that those of the 


upper crust can eat gourmet catered meals, but the poor peo- 
ple of San Francisco watch the police take away their soup 
and bagels as evidence and deprive people of nutrition.” 


— Chris Crass, Food Not Bombs 


- The reasons are not hard to find. For 
Food Not Bombs does not just comfort 
the afflicted; it follows Dorothy Day’s 
advice and also afflicts the comfortable. 
The group has been outspoken about the 
structural causes of hunger and the 
destructive role of U.S. militarism in 


depleting the economy and thereby caus- 


ing suffering and misery to the poor. » 
FNB members persist in attending, and 
bringing food to serve, a staggering array 
of political demonstrations against nuclear 
weapons, police brutality, tenant. evic- 


- tions, environmental degradation, et al. 


~~ But most important in winning Food 
Not Bombs its outcast status and making 
it a favorite target of the police has been 
the way it feeds the poor near City Hall, 
making the presence of masses of hungry 
people all too visible to the public. 

vey Food Not Bombs meal near City 


Ph. 


"Don Say 


Bag ‘ 


Hall is an eloquent outcry against the 


failed homeless policies of the successive 


administrations of Art Agnos, Frank 


Jordan, and Willie Brown. Every meal 
served is a stinging rebuke to the econom- 
ic policies of officials who aspire to great- 


ness by spending millions to gold-plate 
the dome of City Hall while practicing: 
: ‘malign, even terminal neglect towards the 


homeless on the streets below, and simul- 
taneously persecuting those who feed the 
very people the city has failed to serve. 

Because Food Not Bombs is politically 
outspoken, the San Francisco police have 
in recent weeks not only seized buckets of 
soup, bread and bagels, but have also con- 
fiscated the group’s banners and political 
literature in what looks like a deliberate 
effort to silence dissent. 

ENB activist Chris Crass said, “The 


police have been seizing anything that 
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The Souper Center feeds hundreds of hungry people in Richmond. 


homelessness increases in these cities. 
GRIP now accepts only families in its 
winter shelter because the need 1s so great. 

During the days, which often are cold 
and rainy in the winter months, one con- 


gregation stays available, a center called 


The Oasis. Supervision is provided for 
children and activities, even field trips! 
Parenting classes and counseling are also 
available. The Oasis is in the heart of 
Richmond very near the Souper Center. 
The ales Center o} on (22nd Street near 


was political, clearly indicating that this is 
political repression. They’re not only tak- 


ing away the food, but taking away our 


political expression. It’s clearly meant to 
silence us politically.” 

Sister Bernie Galvin, director of 
Religious Witness with Homeless People, 
said, “Mayor Willie Brown and 


’ Supervisor Amos Brown have sought to 


increase their political power by exacer- 
bating the suffering of poor people. They 
seek political advantage by devising new 
and ever more vicious means of rendering 
homeless people invisible in this city.” 

Galvin witnessed the depths to which 
this knee-jerk policy of repression can sink 
in early November while serving cups of 
soup to hungry people in UN Plaza. 

She reported: “When I was arrested for 
serving food in United Nations Plaza last 
Monday, a police officer ordered a home- 
less man standing right beside me to put 
back the loaf of bread he held in his hands. 

‘But Officer, I had this food before you 
arrived; it is mine!’ 

‘Put it back or be arrested!’ 

“What choice did that poor man have? 
He returned the loaf of bread to the big pile 
which would be carried away and dumped 
along with the big buckets of hot soup.” 

Witnessing this senseless seizure of 
food from the poor led Religious Witness 
to launch a hunger strike on November 8 
in solidarity with Food Not Bombs. Father 
Louis Vitale, Sister Bernie and Herman 
Gallegos fasted for 12 days on juice and 
water only, and a total of 319 members 
and supporters of Religious Witness fast- 
ed for some portion of that time. 

Vitale said, “Franciscans have a long 
heritage: over 100 years of feeding people 
in this neighborhood. We’re appalled that 
food was taken from the poor and people 
were arrested for serving the poor.” 

- Rev. Kay Jorgensen, a First Unitarian 
Church minister and member of Religious 


Witness, held a protest banner on the steps’ 


of City Hall during the hunger strike. She 
said, “I think it’s the most dehumanizing 
mistreatment of people in our city — and 
the arrests even happened in United 
Nations Plaza, which is there to honor the 
basic human right to have food!” 

“It’s really hard to see police arrest 
Sister Bernie for serving food and then 


See Food Not Bombs page eight : 


wiches to 200 people every day — 1000 
meals a week. The Souper Center is 
owned by GRIP and soon will be expand- 
ed to create a permanent winter shelter. 
This will mean mattresses and belongings 
do not have to be moved to another site 
every two weeks. Volunteers will still pre- 
pare meals and help with staffing. 
Volunteers from the member congrega- 
tions and many other groups work every 
day at the Souper Center, which has 
become an important institution in the 


- community. Waiting lists for the Winter 


Shelter are filled long before it opens 
about November 15th year. Guests help 
with daily chores of cleaning and laundry 
and many become close friends. Sharing 
experiences at the shelter brings the con- 
gregations closer together as well. 


Over the years so much has happened - 


in the lives of the homeless guests — one 
mother gave birth, another died. Tensions 
erupt, people get sick or depressed. 
Sometimes the guests don’t like the 
meals, sometimes they love them! 
Whatever holds our project together, the 
glue seems to get stronger each year! 


Dorothy Crews Herzberg is a member of 
the Unitarian Universalist Church of 
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Berkeley Interfaith Initiative to Help Homeless Youth 


Clergy and advocates pressure city officials to deal with problems of street youth i in South and West Berkeley 


by Sally Hindman 


“I was looking and behold, 

A tree in the midst of the earth, 

And its height was great. 

The tree grew and became strong; 

Its height reached to the heavens, and 

It could be seen to the ends of all the earth. 

Its leaves were lovely, Its fruit abundant, 

And in it was food for all. 

The beasts of the field found shade under it, 

The birds of the heavens dwelt in its . 
branches, and all flesh was fed from it.” 

— Daniel 4:10-12 


n the Spring of 1998, the City of 
Berkeley hired veteran social worker 
Wendy Georges to carry out a study 
of the problems and challenges of 


homeless youth in the Telegraph and — 


Shattuck areas of Berkeley. This work 
was precipitated by the growing presence 
of dozens of tattooed, pierced young peo- 
ple carrying sleeping bags in the area; 
according to local merchants, the youth, 
with their disrespectful behavior and 
unfriendly dogs, were hurting Telegraph 
Avenue businesses. 

Georges spent the spring of 1998 inter- 
viewing youth, gathering data, and sur- 
veying local organization’s efforts at tack- 
_ ling challenges. After five months, she 
reported that there were an estimated 200 
to 400 homeless runaways in the area. 
annually — with 50 percent using intra- 
venous drugs, (heroin and speed), and 100 
percent using other drugs and/or alcohol. 

As many as 21 out of 28 youth she sur- 
veyed were struggling with diagnosable 
mental illnesses, including post-traumatic 
stress syndrome. Eighty percent of the 
youth surveyed came from families or 
home environments experiencing physical 
violence or sexual abuse. Much work was 
needed to address the problems. outlined. 

Over $20,000 was spent on the City’s 
homeless youth study, which culminated 
in $500,000 in new programs and services 
for the Southside/Telegraph neighborhood 
for 1998/99 including: the Health and 
Safety Teams, funding for public toilets 
and lockers, increased funding for police 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit 


ON GIVING 


BHAGAVAD GITA (Hindu scripture, 6th cent. BC), 
2. A man there was, though some did count 
The more he cast away, the more he had. 


3. Serve self you serve society . 
Serve society serve yourself. 


4. It is in giving that we receive. 


Gandhi, ed. Shriman Narayan, 1968 


8. We rise by lifting others. 


11. It is justice, not charity, that is wanting 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


9. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
JESUS (Hebrew founder of Christianity, A.D. 1st cent.), quoted by Paul, Acts 20:35 


Homeless youth coexist uneasily with the Berkeley police. 


Lydia Gans photo 


“Mr. Medrano, our youth are hurting, they are sleeping in 
cars, going to jail for the rest of their lives needlessly, they’re 


without jobs when they could be making a contribution.” 
— Belinda Richards, Phillips Temple CME, appealing to HHS Director Fred Medrano 


activities, and support for the Telegraph 
Avenue Youth Center run by the 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless, with a drop- 
in center, shelter and outreach program. 

Additionally, following release of this 
study, the City worked to support funding 
for a permanent space for youth in the 
area providing referrals, counseling, tran- 
Sitional shelter, food, health and legal ser- 
vices. This building project, initiatéd by 
the Chaplaincy, received | a grant of nearly 
$600,000 from the HUD Pe he 
Housing Program in 1998. 

A brief sentence at the conclusion of 
George’s report noted that in addition to 
the many troubled youth on the streets in 
the Telegraph and Shattuck areas, an equal- 
ly large number of youth appeared to be 
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1. A gift is pure when it is given from the heart to the right person at the right time and 
at the right place, and when we expect nothing in return. 


tr. Juan Mascaro, 1962 


him mad, 


JOHN BUNYAN (English preacher), The Pilgrim's Progress, 1678- 1684 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philosopher), “Notebook F No. 1,” 1836-1840 


ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI (Italian friar, 11812- 1226 A.D.), “The Prayer of St. Francis” 


5. Recall the face of the poorest and the most helpless man whom you may have seen and 
ask yourself, if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to him. Will he be able 


to gain anything by it? Will it restore him to a control over his own life and destiny? 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (indian human rights leader, 1869- 1948), The Selected Works of Mahatma 


6. There are those who give with joy, and that joy is their reward. 
KAHLIL GIBRAN (Syrian poet), “On Giving,” The Prophet, 1923 


7. Human service is the highest form of self-interest. 
ELBERT HUBBARD (American writer, 1856-1915), The Note Book of Elbert Hubbard, 1927 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL (American orator, 1833-1899), “Liberty” 


10. In this world, you must be a bit too kind in order to be kind enough. 
PIERRE MARIVAUX (French playwright), Le Jeu de l'amour et du hasard, 1730 


in.the world! 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT (English writer), A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 1792 ~ 


struggling with homelessness in South and 
West Berkeley. These youth, though 
homeless in a different cultural context and 
far less publicly visible, were no less vul- 
nerable. George’s report stated that a paral- 
lel study was needed to examine the prob- 


‘lems of these “hidden homeless” young 


people in South and West Berkeley. 

In the Fall of 1998, Pastor Gordon 
‘Choycé, Senior Pastor of Missionary 
Church of God in Christ in West 


_ Berkeley, began a survey of congrega- 


tions in South and West Berkeley spon- 
sored by the Chaplaincy to the Homeless 


focused on how the religious community | 


could assist in providing services to meet 
the challenges of youth in need. Choyce, 
accompanied by Chaplaincy community 


12. By mutual confidence and mutual aid - 


Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made. 
ALEXANDER POPE (English poet), The Iliad (translation), 1715-1720 


13. What is it to practice benevolence? It is to imitate the Deity. 
PUBLIUS SYRUS (Syrian-born ae slave and Roman waiter, Ist cent. B. C.), Moral Sayings, tr. 


Darius Lyman, Jr., 1862 


14. Our relations with one another are We a stone arch, which would 


collapse if the stones did not mutually support each other. 
SENECA the YOUNGER (Roman philosopher, A.D. 1st cent.), “On the Usefulness of Basic Principles,” 
Moral Letters to Lucilius, tr. Richard M. Gummere, 1918 


15. There is no greater joy in life than giving to worthy causes. 
TED TURNER (American media tycoon), remark to ens the day after announcing his $1 billion gift to 


the United Nations, 19 September 1997 


16. Generosity gives assistance rather than advice. 
VAUVENARGUES (French soldier and moralist), Reflections and Maxims, 1746, tr. F: G. Stevens, 1940 


17. When I give I give myself. 


WALT WHITMAN (American poet), “Song of Myself,” 1855, Leaves of Grass, 1855-1892 


18. Blessed is he who considers the poor! - 


The Lord delivers him in the day of trouble. 


ANONYMOUS (BIBLE), Psalms 41:1 


19. Do you know what a flower is? 
It is the kindness of the earth. 

Do you know what kindness is? 
It is the flower of the soul. 


ANONYMOUS (HUNGARIAN), quoted in Suzanne Belote Shanley, “Open Heart- See Community, 
Mindfulness,” Servant Song (Ware, Massachusetts), Fall 1999 ; : cia 


20. Give what you have and then you will receive. 
ANONYMOUS (PERSIAN), quoted in Carl G. Jung, letter to Sigmund Freud, 31 August 1910 


21. Intention makes the gift: one may give well even if one can give only a little. 


22. Unshared blessings are a curse. 


RORSCHACH SKE aK 


The title of this column derives from Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. Leonard 
Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more than 
20,000 quotations. It is now available at bookstores in the Bay Area. 


organizer Rev. Tony Summers (also 
Senior Pastor of Phillips Temple CME 
Church) and myself, then Executive 
Director of the Chaplaincy, collected data 
from 18 pastors and their churches 
throughout Fall, 1998, and Winter, 1999. 

The Chaplaincy’s survey and the deep 
concerns of local clergy resulted in the 
formation of a new program bringing 
together clergy throughout the South and 
West Berkeley community working to - 
tackle the problems and challenges of 
youth, a program called the Berkeley 
Interfaith Youth Initiative (BIY]). ~~ 

In the Spring of 1999, concerned that a 
year had gone by since Georges had com- 


pleted her study of homeless youth in the 


Telegraph area and that the City had done 
nothing to address the parallel problems of 
youth struggling with homelessness in 
South and West Berkeley, clergy from: the 
BIYI invited Dept. of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) Director Fred Medrano — 
and Assistant City Manager Weldon > 
Rucker to a meeting to ask city leaders 
about their inaction. Over 50 passionate 
congregants and pastors, including home- 
less youth, attended the meeting. 

Pastor Tony Summers began with a 


- description of why the group had assem- 
\ bled. Next, Pastor Gordon Choyce pre- 


sented the Congregation Youth Program 
Survey results. HHS Director Medrano 
then remarked that the City was 
approached by concerned people every 
day, and that in some more official con- 
text perhaps they would take the concerns 
of BIYI members more seriously. 

' Harold Bennett of South Berkeley 
Community Church responded that this 
was an official meeting and that the group 
was asking the City to take action today. 
Weldon Rucker spoke up at this point, 


“Saying that he had not seen such a large 


group organized for action in South and 
West Berkeley in more than 30 years! 

The older women in the room grew 
more adamant as Medrano continued 
making statements hedging the need to 


See Homeless Youth in Berkeley page 18 
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The National Housing Crisis Invades the Midwest __ 


The time to act is now, and the future of affordable housing hangs in the balance 


by Scott Rowson — 


n yet another confirmation that the . a 


housing crisis facing low-income Bay 
Area citizens is a local manifestation 
of a national problem, a Missouri 
housing advocacy group has released a 
report on subsidized housing in that state. 
The study by Housing Comes First reveals 
profoundly disturbing trends in the state of 
public and Section 8 housing. 
- The report paints a dismal picture for 
the future of subsidized housing in the 
United States. The economic upturn has 


driven rental prices sky high, while’. 
decreased federal funding and increased 


reliance on risky voucher programs have 
left many of the nation’s poor without a 
-clear solution to their housing problems. 

All these recent developments go 
against the basic ideals of the 1949 Federal 
- Housing Act, which guaranteed the right to 
a “decent and suitable living environment” 

- for every American citizen. 

- Since the 1960s, public housing has 
been the major recipient of funding for 
low-income families and individuals. The 
new study states that public housing 
serves approximately 1.2 million house- 
holds across the United’ States, with 
550,000 of these households including 

children. Regardless, the past few years 
have seen a nationwide trend to demolish 
these much-needed public housing units. 
In fact, the past four years have seen 
no increase in the amount of federally 
subsidized housing for low-income 
Americans, and the overall number of 
households receiving federal housing 
assistance has declined for the first time in 
‘many years. The safety net, which has 
kept millions of American families with 


children off the streets, is now being © 


slowly dismantled in an age of unprece- 
dented economic “success.” 

The Housing Comes First report, “Still 
Vouchered Up and Nowhere To Go,” 


shows Missouri as indicative of many of 


the same housing shortages as the rest of 


the nation. Citing problems such as_ 


increased demolition of public housing, 
poor administration of the housing author- 
ities, and difficulties with the Section 8 
program, the study is a call to action for 
all who believe in the preservation of 
affordable housing in the United States. 


The HOPE VI program of the. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) has proven especial- 


ly onerous. Supposedly in place to “revi- 


talize distressed public housing,” the pro- 
gram will instead result in the loss of 


some 55,000 apartments by 2003 through _ 


demolition without replacement. 
In Saint Louis, for instance, $47 mil- 
lion in HOPE VI money has been allotted 
to revitalize a low-income area near 
downtown. Apparently, the Saint Louis 
Housing Authority finds revitalization 
synonymous with destruction, as this 


. Holiday Meal 


ma 


Art by Christa, Occhiogrosso 


The success of urban revitalization is measured in garden 
bistros and symphony tickets. The poor, often African- __ 
American residents of ‘‘distressed”’ neighborhoods, must 
cope with rising housing costs and homelessness as the new 
facade.of downtown America is forged upon their backs. | 


ongoing action will result inthe loss of 
1,300 public housing units. Of the 700 
mixed-incomé units scheduled for con- 
struction, only a fraction will be reserved 
for low-income, disabled, or elderly resi- 
dents. The Saint Louis Housing Authority 
evidently has no intention of providing 
housing for the very needy and disabled 
residents displaced by this demolition. 
Poor housing authority administration 


is a major factor contributing to the | 


national housing crisis. Laura Barrett, 
executive director of Housing Comes First 


and author of the’ study, said: “There are 


people in sheltérs tonight who could be in 
apartments tomorrow if housing adminis- 
trators were doing a better job.” 

The study shows Saint Louis as having 
the worst administration in the state based 
on its low occupancy rate, reliance on 
vouchers, and demolition rates. HUD 


~ guidelines state that housing authorities 


must maintain a 90% occupancy rate in 
their rental units. However, fully 17% of 
Saint Louis’ public housing units sit 
empty every night, testament to the disin- 


- terest some housing authorities have in ~ 


safeguarding the area’s poor. 


for the 
‘Homeless 


OPEN TO ALL 


Good Food Cafe at 
Berkeley High School 


2246 Milvia St., Berkeley 
December 11, Noon to 4 p.m. 


~ And while the study does not specifi- 
cally cover the Bay Area, Street Spirit 
readers can use this information and 


demand their housing authority’s demoli- - 


tion plans and occupancy data to question 
why people are living on the street when 
homes are readily available. Big sie 
Furthermore, many housing authorities 
are relying on Section 8 vouchers to 
replace public housing, a tenuous proposi- 


tion at best. In voucher programs the ten-_ 


ant must spend valuable time away from 
children or work to find the rare landlord 
who will accept the vouchers. Most ten- 
ants haven’t the transportation or 
resources to find a participating landlord 
and end up being unable to use a voucher 
they waited two or three years for. 

The difficulty of using this program is 


by Patrick Rizzo 


feed those in need all across California. 


‘Berkeley High School Students | 
Prepare Holiday Meal for the Needy 


As their school prepares an annual Holiday Meal for the homeless and needy, hun- 
dreds of students at Berkeley High School are working hard on things beyond the 
usual tests and homework at this time of year. This holiday meal, a Berkeley High tra- 
dition for more than seven years, is the students’ way of showing that they care about 
their community; they’re proving their commitment by getting ready to feed over 500 
poor and homeless people. Students are handing out fliers, hanging up posters, and 
even cooking turkeys to make sure the holiday meal is a success. 

Although this meal has been running well for many years with large numbers of 
students helping, people still ask why high school students will drop plans for a day to 
help cook and serve food to needy people in their community. 

“The truth is, a lot of students want to volunteer their time helping the homeless, 
| but when it comes down to going to the shelters, many of these students get afraid,” 
said Jamie Marantz, the B.H.S. Student Activities Coordinator. “Then when the holi- 
day meal comes around and students are asked to volunteer, those students lose their 
fear because they know they will be on their own campus and they sign up.” 

Student Matt Robert said, “Even for a small event like this, it feels good to help: 
because afterwards you know that your little help made someone sleep better that night.” 

Thanks to students who reach out to the community, as Berkeley High students are 
doing with this holiday meal and another planned for the spring, we are able to help 


The Holiday Meal is open to all and will be held on December 11 from Noon 
to 4 p.m., at the Good Food Cafe at Berkeley High School, 2246 Milvia Street. 


shown in that 50% of vouchers issued in 


‘Saint Louis County are return unused 


after recipients are unable to find a partic- 
ipating landlord. An even more daunting 
challenge is faced by low-income resi- 
dents who must find housing in an incred- 
ibly tight market like the Bay Area. 
Section 8 vouchers are clearly not the 
housing panacea that the so-called “‘com- 
passionate conservatives” in government 
would like to portray them as. 

On the other hand, project-based 
Section 8 is a housing assistance program 
in which HUD contracts with private build- 
ing owners and managers. Rather than ten- 
ants receiving a voucher or certificate for 
rent, building managers and owners are 
subsidized directly by HUD. Created in 
1974, project-based Section 8 contracts are 
expiring all over the country. Many owners 
are opting out of the program, having 
already received their tax incentives, or are. 
signing one-year contracts which provide 
no stability for residents. _ 

The study cites National Housing Trust 
information in showing that Missouri has 


lost 17 project-based section buildings with 


a total of 812 units in the last few years. 
This results in the loss of building-based, 
affordable units that are more easily uti- 


- lized than vouchers. This pattern is being 


enacted around the country as.another low- 
income housing resource is being shredded 
by greed and mismanagement. : 

The Housing Comes First study echoes 
the national problem of affordable hous- 
ing being lost in major cities seeking to 
“revitalize” their downtown areas. So- 
called “quality of life” infractions 
imposed upon people forced to sleep in 
public, demolition of public housing, and 
reliance upon voucher programs are part 


of a larger effort by. many city leaders to 


reinvigorate the core of their cities. 

The success of that urban revitaliza- 
tion, however, is often measured in gar- 
den bistros and symphony tickets. The 


_ poor, frequently African-American resi- 


dents of “distressed” neighborhoods, must 
cope with rising housing costs and home- 


“Jessness as the new facade of downtown 


America is forged upon their backs. The 
time to act is now, and the future of 
affordable housing hangs in the balance. 


Scott Rowson is the Public Housing 
Organizer for Housing Comes First. The study 
is available for all who are interested. Contact: 
Scott Rowson, Housing Comes First, 5300 
Delmar, Saint Louis, MO 63112. Phone: (314) 
367-2993. Fax: (314) 367-9626. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Giuliani Steps on the 


~ by Robert Lederman 


ew York’s Mayor Rudolph Giuliani is in an 
especially generous holiday spirit this year. 
The Big Apple's very own Santa has taken 
time out from his promotional duties on 
behalf of Macy's, Chase Bank and the Yankees to make 
sure all.New Yorkers have a happy and safe holiday sea- 
son. This week he and his chief elf, Police Commissioner 
Howard Safir, began the festivities by offering the City's 
thousands of homeless people a warm bed inside the. City 
jail at Rikers Island, whether they wanted one or not. 
- Compassion for our mental health as well as our phys- 
ical needs is what makes Zero Tolerance Giuliani so 


great. That’s why the Mayor announced that the -police” 


would begin arresting homeless Peaple as part of a public 
safety campaign. 

He’s against raising the minimum wage. He wants to 
kick people out of the City’s prison-like homeless shel- 


ters and take away their children if they refuse to work | 


full time in exchange for a few feet of space in which to 
lie down. He cuts funding to drug programs, forcing 
many addicts to live on the streets. His pandering to real 
estate interests helped shrink the City’s low-income 
housing and virtually eliminated SRO hotels where many 
of those who. are now are homeless once resided. His 


ongoing war on vending, an occupation many of the _ 


‘ City’s thousands of homeless people once made a living 
from, made panhandling their last resort. 

Now, because an unidentified black man the Mayor 
believes to be homeless attacked a young white woman 
with a brick, he wants the NYPD to arrest thousands of 
New Yorkers for nothing more than being, homeless. 
Adolf Crueliani strikes again. 

Anyone who thinks this is about protecting the public 
from “crazy people” doesn’t understand Giuliani. What's 
at risk is not our safety (more innocent New Yorkers are 
killed each year by the New York City police than by 


deranged homeless people), but the illusion that this 


Mayor made the streets safe: What’s at risk is the sky-high 
commercial rents on socially sterilized Madison Avenue. 
What’s at risk is his image in the U.S. Senate race. 

I’ve been homeless and slept on New York City 
streets in the depth of winter. Like many people, I found 
a cardboard box more attractive than going to the City’s 

. dangerous and degrading homeless shelters. I never pan- 
handled. I lived by selling my artwork on the sidewalk 
for whatever I could get. When the police would confis- 
cate my art, I’d sell old clothes or books I found in the 
garbage alongside hundreds of other homeless vendors. 


Food Not Bombs Fights Back 


from page five 


dump the food out,” she added. “We’ve really lost it in 
this city in terms of our humanity and our care for our 
community. What is done to one person really does affect 
everyone. We have to remember.our common humanity. 
We could all end up in the position of needing food.” 

On November 9, the second day of the hunger strike, 
Food Not Bombs pulled off a classic piece of guerrilla 


theatre in City Hall, drafting a reluctant Mayor Brown. 


into a co-starring role in an improvised drama that was 
worthy of Charlie Chaplin’s little tramp.’ 

A little after noon, while Religious Witness: was hold- 
ing its public hunger strike on the City Hall steps, FNB 
members Chris Crass, Clare Bayard and Alice Nuccio 
metamorphosed into the Upper Crust Catering Company. 

Crass said, “We’re going to draw attention to the fact 
that those of the upper crust can eat gourmet catered 
meals, but the poor people of San Francisco watch the 
police take away their soup and bagels as evidence and 
deprive people of nutrition.” 

Bayard and Nuccio, attired impeccably in restaurant 
white, strode purposefully inside City Hall and up the 
steps to the mayor’s office to deliver a meal symbolizing 
all the meals San Francisco police had recently stolen 
from the poor, and also the meals Sister Bernie was sacri- 


ficing during her fast. True to FNB’s vegetarian roots, the 


luncheon entree was a vegi-burger served with three-bean 
salad, steamed carrots, fruit, and a sesame-millet roll. 

As if divine providence had choreographed the whole 
tragicomedy, the moment that the Food Not Bombers 
approached the mayor’s closed, locked office, the door 
swung open — and out strolled Willie Brown in trade- 
mark fedora. Bayard and Nuccio immediately offered 
him the plate of food, much to his surprise and consterna- 
tion. Caught off guard, he and his entourage made a 
quick dash for the elevator. 

Alice Nuccio tried to hand him the plate of food, say- 
ing, “Sister Bernie Galvin cannot eat this lunch because 
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Being harassed, falsely arrested and 
abused by the police is Mayor Giuliani’s 
idea of therapy for New York’s already 
stressed-out homeless people. 


In my experience, homeless people as a group are no 


_crazier or more violent or addicted to drugs than the rest of - 
the City’s residents. Some are amazingly resourceful in the 


struggle for survival, eking out a living from the debris of 
other people’s lives. Some are among the most patient, 
helpful and tolerant people I’ve ever met. A few are almost 
as nasty and dangerous as the 107th Mayor of New York. 

. It’s easy to look down on the homeless if you have an 
apartment and a job. For those with a suburban estate and 
a driveway full of fancy cars, the homeless seem like 
another species. Many of those who live on the streets 
once had a job, a family, a car and a nice home. For 


many New Yorkers, losing a job, getting injured, grow- 


ing old, going through divorce or becoming depressed 
could land them on the street in a short time. 

It’s not surprising that a Mayor who doesn’t allow 
other elected officials to hold press conferences on the 
steps of City Hall thinks homeless people have no right 


she is on a hunger strike and her sacrifice is for all the 
homeless who also cannot eat this meal.” 

From inside the elevator, Brown said cone nee: 
ly, “Don’t give it to me. She needs it.” 
_ When activists and reporters asked the mayor why 
Food Not Bombs was arrested for serving free food, 
Brown snapped back irritably, over and over like a broken 
record: “Follow the law. Follow the law. Follow the law.” 

As the elevator doors closed, Nuccio said, “His claim 
that we could be issued a permit for our free-speech 
activities is a complete misrepresentation. There is no 
health permit available from the city. There is no permit 
process that applies for our meal.” 

Crass said, “We donated a meal to the mayor to sym- 
bolize the many hundreds of meals denied to poor people 
in San Francisco when police arrested Food Not Bombs.” 


As a result of the hunger strike and FNB’s lobbying 


efforts, city officials backed off the arrests in late 
November and began to negotiate with the group. Sup. 
Tom Ammiano was the only politician who stepped for- 
ward and tried to positively resolve the dispute. 


Crass said that Ammiano’s aide Tomas Lee “was _ 
- great and acted as a mediator” at a meeting with Food 


Not Bombs and. the Health Department in late November. 

The Health Department officials “seemed very open” 
to negotiating a compromise that would enable Food Not 
Bombs to continue serving free meals without onerous 
restrictions, Crass said. “We’re hoping to establish a rap- 
port with the Health Department so they can be allies and 
see uS as activists dedicated to health and nutrition. We 
‘demonstrated our good faith in negotiating with them and 
Showed them we were willing to meet them halfway i in 
meeting their guidelines.” 


_Crass said that Ammiano and District Re 


Terence Hallinan are pushing for legislation that would 
dissolve the injunction issued against Food Not Bombs 
back in 1988 during the Agnos administration which bars 
the group ‘from serving food in the city. 

“We are requesting people to call the Board of 


Supervisors and urge them to vote to dissolve the injunc- © 


December 1999 


to sit, stand or lay down on a public street. This is the 
same Mayor who believes families should have to apply 


_for a permit to enjoy a family picnic in his newly corpo- 


ratized Central Park. 


Instead of using tax dollars to provide eae for the. 


homeless, the Mayor will now waste millions falsely 


- arresting homeless people for disorderly conduct, jamming 
the already packed Criminal Courts. While protesting 


against the Mayor’s various repressive policies I’ve been 
falsely arrested almost 40 times for disorderly conduct. 


_ [ve never been convicted or paid any fine. 


Based on the Mayor’s understanding of law, handing 
out:a leaflet, making a speech or just standing quietly on 
the sidewalk is sufficient grounds for arrest. Being 
harassed, falsely arrested and abused by the police may 
be the Mayor’s idea of therapy for the City’s already 
stressed-out homeless. 

We can only wait to see how many half-asleep home- 
less people will be shot by the police while “resisting 
arrest” for having no place to live, or because they acted 


“suspiciously.” Police officers and their unions would do 


well to refuse to enforce this new policy if only to protect 


themselves from lawsuits. 


Race is the essence of this issue. Most of the City’s 
homeless are African Americans and Latinos. The people 


that have Giuliani’s ear find such people “threatening” 
when they are doing nothing more than walking down — 


the street minding their own business. Now, thousands of 
African-American homeless men, many of whom are 
Vietnam veterans, will be arrested in order to make the 


Giuliani administration appear decisive and in control. Is 


this what the Mayor’s upstate campaign ads mean by his 
“compassion?” 
On the first weekend that the Mayor’s army of 40, 000 


police began carrying out his latest purge of the City’s 


least fortunate residents, 23 men and women were arrest- 


- ed and charged with disorderly conduct, a legal 


euphemism for the crime of having no place to call home. 
When you hear the story of how Giuliani has changed 
New York, remember that this, not the bright lights of 


Times Square or the ringing of the bell in the New York © 


Stock Exchange, is the reality behind that change. 
Giuliani’s New York: a nice place to visit but you 
wouldn’t want to be homeless here. ; 


Robert Lederman, a New York artist, ‘is Rresiganns of 


AR.T.LS.T. (Artists’ Response To Illegal State Tactics). He is 
a columnist for Street Ne-ws and the Greenwich Village Gazette 
and the author of hundreds of published essays concerning 


Mayor Giuliani. Contact him at: ARTISTpres@aol.com; (718) 


369-2111 or www.openair.org/alerts/artist/nyc.html 


tion against Food Not Bombs serving meals, and to vote 
yes for economic justice in San Francisco,” said Crass. 

FNB is also trying to work with Parks and Recreation 
to change the park code which limits groups serving food 
at a public event in city spaces to once every 90 days. 
Crass said that code was devised under then-Mayor 
Jordan specifically to ban FNB from serving meals. 

Food Not Bombs expects that the police will hold off 
on further arrests while attempts to negotiate a settlement 
continue. Now that the dust is beginning to settle, mem- 
bers of Religious Witness and Food Not Bombs say they 
still cannot forget the cruelty of the police crackdown: 

Galvin said, “In all my life I have never seen anything 


so mean-spirited as San Francisco police officers moving 


in and taking several five-gallon buckets of hot soup and 
dozens of loaves of bread away from the hungry, home- 
less people lined up for that evening meal. How utterly 
heartless of Mayor Brown to order his police force to 
confiscate food compassionately prepared for poor peo- 


ple right in front of their very eyes and to haul it off and 


dump it!” 

FNB’s Nuccio said, “It seems like the city’s policy is 
to kick people when they’ re down and curse them for not 
getting up.” 

The entire episode demonstrates bciw heartless San 
Francisco has becomé towards the poor in recent months. 
But there was also something “far more deeply inter- 
fused” visible at the very heart of this struggle, a glimpse 
of something timeless and archetypal in the quiet deter- 
mination of this small band of rebels to defy the power of 
the police and mayor and carry on their work for justice. 

Something in the air: reminded one of the Classic song 
of resistance by the Hello People in the 1960s: 


“From official sources, directives have come: 
Send out the marshals, round up everyone 
Who’s worshipping God instead of the State, 
Who’s preaching that love is better than hate. 
So I’m going to prison, for what I believe, 
I’m going to prison, so I can be free.” 
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STREET SPIRIT 


THey Pay THE Banks Wit 


THe Bioop oF Our PEOPLE 


The Street Spirit interview with Ana Lucia Restrepo 


“The debt interest payment means that countries collect 
_ the money by taking from the poor, taking from health 
care, education, housing. They’re paying with the blood 
of our people. This is the most immoral and genocidal 
tribute that can be paid in order to sustain an empire.” 


Interview by Terry Messman 
Photos by Terry Foss 


‘Hurricane Mitch struck with devastat- 
ing impact in late October, 1998, leaving 
5,657 dead in Honduras, along with 
8,058 missing, 12,275 injured and tens of 
thousands left homeless — a nearly 
unimaginable level of suffering in a 
country with only 6.5 million inhabitants. 

Entire towns were covered by flood 
waters, and mudslides and flooding 
destroyed thousands of homes, bridges, 


roads, schools and farms. The govern- | 


ment estimated total losses of more than 
$5 billion. Oxfam America reported that 
Honduras suffered 60% of the losses suf- 
fered in Central America as a whole. 


It was a tragic blow to a country 


already overburdened by entrenched 
poverty and a backbreaking debt which 
constantly grows because of high interest 
rates charged by banks. “Charging extraor- 
dinary interest rates is usury and charging 
interest on interest is prohibited in the 
‘Bible and it should be prohibited he 
ly,” says Ana Lucia Restrepo. 

_ Ana Lucia began work in May, 1999, 
for the American Friends Service 
Committee, directing its post-hurricane 
reconstruction work in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. She is one of the few women 
at the top levels of the Jubilee 2000 cam- 
paign in Honduras that seeks annulment 
of the debt of Third World countries. 


Before coming to AFSC, Ana Lucia 


spent five years directing Oxfam UK’s 


Street Spirit: /t has been about a year 
since Hurricane Mitch struck Central 
America. Can you describe in human 
terms the effects of the hurricane on 
Honduras? How many people were left 


homeless and how did this disaster affect 


the poorest Hondurans? 

Ana Lucia Restrepo: To begin with, 
the poor population in Honduras repre- 
sents about 80 percent of the population. 
. The homeless population is a relative 

term. Prior to the hurricane, about 
600,000 units of housing were lacking in 
Honduras, but that didn’t mean that peo- 
ple were homeless because most people 
had somewhere where they could stay. 
With Hurricane Mitch, another 
200,000 people were left without housing. 
So this has increased to much, much high- 
er levels the population without access to 
stable housing. Many of them are now 
being housed in macro-shelters, very large 
shelters. Many thousands of people are 
still staying in these large shelters, but 
most have now found some sort of hous- 
ing with friends or family. 


Spirit: Were these large shelters built 
by the government, and what are condi- 


tions like for those ‘Still in shelters a year’ 


after the earthquake: 2: 

Restrepo: The mass shelters were 
built by the government. They are attend- 
ed to by civil society organizations, not 
the government;-they are contracted out. 

Conditions in the mass shelters include 

- overcrowding and precarious structures: 
There are higher levels of domestic vio- 


lence in the shelters than in the rest of 
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Ana Lucia Restrepo, AFSC director 
of reconstruction work in Honduras. 


programs in Honduras. She holds a gradu- 
ate degree in economics and development. 
Her commitment to social change led her’ 
to become the technical advisor. to one of 


Honduras’ major peasant unions. 


Ana Lucia Restrepo is a Honduran cit- 


izen, married, and mother of four chil- 


dren ranging from 4 years of age to 23. 


Mary Purcell conducted the excel- 
lent English/Spanish translation. 


society, and many of them lack basic 

necessities, including clothing and food. 
Health conditions are also precarious in 
these shelters and it’s much easier to be 
infected with infectious. diseases due to 
the lesser sanitary conditions, and espe- 
cially children suffer. 


Spirit: That’s exactly the problem we’ 


find in large shelters in the United States. 
The suffering caused by Hurricane 

Mitch and the tragedy of entire towns 

under water led to an outpouring of help 


- from other countries. One year later, do 


you feel the world has forgotten the ongo- 
ing poverty and homelessness that still 
exist in Honduras, both from the hurri- 
cane and the heavy debt burden? 
Restrepo: Yes. The whole world lives 
in a frenzy of sensationalist and jingoistic 
communications. And given that practi- 
cally our whole country was underwater, 


they dedicated about five days of news to 


us and after that we’re not news anymore. 
In October of this year, one year after 
the hurricane, we suffered a heavy rain, 


and again all of the poor peasant farmers — 


lost their crops, 4,000 homes were lost, 
and 20,000 people were forced into shel- 


“ters. But this isn:t news anymore. 


This jingoistic, sensationalist way of 
communicating is what allows this to hap- 
pen. These forms of communication don’t 


allow us to follow up.and ensure that the _ 


levels-of commitment are actually being 
complied with. So for civil society organi- 
zations in Honduras, this lack of informa- 
tion going out represents a real obstacle. 
The damages in Honduras represent 60 


A boy, his arm in a cast, recuperates in the children’s ward of a hospital in | 


- Olanchito, Honduras. He clutches a ball, one of thousands of toys donated. 


‘Pre-school children try on new shoes, some of the 16, 000 1 pairs of shoes donated. 


The debt is ‘iiipayable because the more we pay, the more 


-we owe. It is unethical and immoral because a large part of 


the debt was contracted by dictatorial, corrupt govern- 
ments which used the money to purchase arms used, in 
many cases, to annihilate their own people. 


percent of the total damages in Central 


America due to the hurricane. We don’t 


have the same support of international 
Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) 
in terms of the proportion of the over-all 
funding that, for instance, Nicaragua 
received, which suffered only 30 percent of 
the total damages of the hurricane. 
Nevertheless, because of the long- 
standing alliances that Honduran NGOs 
have with international NGOs and 
churches; we have been able to channel 
help to the poorest people in the urban 
and rural areas. I can tell you that in one 
year with this funding, civil society orga- 
nizations have built 36,000 homes. We 


have supported the Cuban medical - 


brigades which have visited the poorest 


rural areas of the country. We have con-. 


tributed to the recovery of the poor peo- 


_ple’s economy. Logically, if we had 


greater funding, we would do much more. 


Spirit: In describing how your coun- 
try’s heavy foreign debt worsened the suf- 
fering caused by the hurricane, Honduras 
Archbishop Oscar Rodriguez said: “We 
were just struck by Hurricane Mitch, and 
on the worst day of thé storm, my country 
had to pay $60 million to the banks.” 

How has the debt combined with 
Hurricane Mitch to affect the poor? 

Restrepo: The hurricane destroyed 
almost 40 percent of the country’s infra- 
structure, which includes bridges, high- 
ways, water systems, schools, and health 
centers, among other things. At the same 
time, about 60 percent of agricultural and 


forestry production was impacted by the 
hurricane. This further reduced our possi- 
bilities to export and it meant that big and 
small companies laid off numerous -peo- 
ple. It also destroyed small producers’ 
means for producing and generating an 
income for their small businesses. 

To look at the relationship with poverty 
you must analyze Structural Adjustment 


Programs (SAPs) in my country. The most ” 


recent Structural Adjustment Program, 
which began to be applied at the end of the 
1980s in Honduras, established the condi- 
tions for political, economic and social pol-. 


* icy in the country. The SAP forced us to 


devalue our currency, to privatize health, 

education, transportation, electricity, water, 
and communications systems, and to 
reduce services. 

Ten years of these policies contributed 
to impoverishing the country, so when 
Hurricane Mitch arrived we find a high 
level of social vulnerability. 


Spirit: Who imposed the demands of 
the SAPs on Honduras? 
~~ Restrepo: The SAPs were created by 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank to guarantee that countries 
repay their debts. Countries like ours with 
small economies. went into debt in order 
to create infrastructures to attract foreign 
investment — including airports, ports, 
highways, bridges, electricity and com- 
But the foreign 
as hoped for; 


munications systems. 
investment did not arrive 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Homeless artist Charles McElroy displays his art and sells Street Spirit. 


by Terry Messman 


n the surface, Wild Oats 

Market on University Avenue 

yin Berkeley appears to be the 

epitome of organic virtues and 

peace-love-and-granola vibes, a folksy 

food store dedicated to selling organic 

produce, herbal teas and vitamins .to meet 
the health needs of its customers. 

Yet this past month, the management 
of Wild Oats banned a homeless man with 
diabetes and liver disease from entering 
the store to buy his medicine, vitamins, 


and the fruits and vegetables he needs to: 


stabilize his blood sugar. Charles 
McElroy, 65, a homeless artist who has 
been a fixture in front of Wild Oats and is 
well-liked and respected by many of the 
chain store’s customers, has also been for- 


bidden to sit in front of the store to sell his: 


art and the Street Spirit. 

Wild Oats management called the 
police, who ordered McElroy to move 
down the sidewalk away from the store 
entrance. Attorney Osha Neumann con- 
demned the forced removal as a violation 
of McElroy’s right to display his art and 
political literature in a public space. 
McElroy, an elderly homeless vehicle 
dweller, said the relocation has eaten into 
his subsistence by making it more diffi- 
cult to sell his art and.the newspaper. 

In a further degrading edict from store 


manager Ken Zaremba, McElroy is even 


prohibited from using the store’s restroom 
despite serious liver damage that. causes 
his stomach and body to constantly swell 


up with fluid. He must report to the hospi- 


tal to have his stomach drained of fluid 
every week, and take medicine that makes 
him urinate frequently. 

“Since I’m ill I have to take my med- 
ication to deal with the fluid that builds up 
on my stomach because of liver damage,” 
McElroy explained. “I have to use the 
restroom all the time. But they said I can’t 
use the restroom anymore because I’m not 
allowed in the store. They classified me as 
a street person because I’m selling my art 
and Street Spirit.” 

“Until recently, I would buy my veg- 
etables and food, my vitamins and medi- 
cine in Wild Oats. But when they moved 
us from in front, they told me I couldn’t 
buy nothing from the store. They have a 
certain tea they sell that’s good for my 
liver condition that I used to buy. Now I 
can’t buy it, and that’s wrong. I haven’t 
done anything to the store. I haven’t 


caused any problems: I have money to 


spend just like anybody else has to spend 
at the store. It’s discrimination because 


‘Tm homeless.” 


The most bewildering and inhumane 
aspect of Wild Oats’ banishment of the 


ailing homeless man is that the store man- _ 


ager acknowledges that McElroy has been 
entirely blameless in his behavior, and 
that he is unfailingly pleasant, respectful 
and friendly to the store’s customers. 

When asked to explain why he called 
the police to have McElroy and other 
homeless panhandlers pushed away from 
the store, Zaremba, the manager of Wild 
Oats Market, told Street Spirit, “Charles 
has come here for years ‘and he.has never 
caused a ee: and has always been a 
vane War ae 


But Zaremba recently got into an alter- | 
cation with someone else outside the 
store. “So we made it a policy and the 


policy is no panhandlers can come in the 


Store or be in front of the store,” he said. 


Although Zaremba admitted the dis- 
pute had absolutely nothing to do with | 
Charles McElroy, the manager issued a 
blanket edict against anyone panhandling, 


_ selling art, or selling Street Spirit from 


being on the public sidewalk in front of 
the store. Zaremba called the police to 


forcibly move McElroy and another Street 


Spirit vendor away from the. storefront, 


_ along with two or three other sparechang- 


ers. At the same time, McElroy was told 
he was banished entirely from ever setting 
foot inside the store. 
Asked if McElroy. had done anything 
to warrant being barred, Zaremba repeated 
that Charles had never caused any prob: 
lems. Asked if it was fair to extend the 
ban to a man who. had always been 
respectful anda good customer, especially 
in light of the serious health problems 


which make him need to buy food and- 


medicine, Zaremba said, “You can’t set a 


' policy for one person and not for another 


person. If you’re going to panhandle you 
can’t come in my store.” 

When asked if it wasn’t more just for a 
shopkeeper. to.reserve the right to refuse 
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service based on someone’s behavior as 
an individual, rather than sweeping up 
innocent people in the blanket banishment 


of an entire unwanted minority, Zaremba 


refused to comment any more. 

McElroy said with regret, “The manag- 
er told me personally, ‘You’re no prob- 
lem. People speak very highly of you, but 
we can’t let you be out here because if we 
let you be out here, we have to let every- 
body else be out here.’ 


“T thought it was unfair for the manag-. 


er to call the police because I hadn’t done 
anything. It’s unfair because I’m not out 
there just panhandling — I’m an artist. 


That’s different because I’m giving some- 


thing back. In fact a lot of the customers 


told me that they complained to the man- 


agement about why I can’t be in front of 
the store. Many of them told me it was 


good for me to be out there with my art 
_and with Street Spirit, because I was giv- 


ing something back, and they like my 
smile because it brightens their day.” 

This is not the first time the manage- 
ment of Wild Oats has mounted a contro- 


versial campaign against homeless beg- © 
_ gars. In October, 1997, the store posted a 


large anti-homeless sign asking customers 
to not share food or give money to persons 
outside Wild Oats and — in the store man- 
agement’s own unfortunate rhetoric — 
“bring an end to the ‘gauntlet’ of beggars 
in front. of the store.” [See “Wild Oats 
Wants the Poor to Be. Sent Away 
Hungry,” Street Spirit, November, 1997.] 

Then and now, Wild Oats appears to 
have a double standard when it comes to 
the benefits of health food: middle-class 
customers are offered an array of nutri- 
tious, natural-food items, but the home- 
less and hungry must be sent away unfed, 
or removed by police. This covetous pro- 
tection of its profits may be why Wild 
Oats, a huge, out-of-state corporate chain 
store, had revenues -of $192:5 million in 
1996, making it then the second-largest 
natural-foods retailer in the nation. 

As I talked to McElroy on November 
1] and again on November 22 in front of 
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Wild Oats, several store customers went 

out of their way to warmly greet Charles 

by name and wish him well, displaying a 
rare degree of affection and respect. 

Those who greet the invariably pleas- 


ant Charles McElroy might be surprised . 


to learn of the long string of ailments and 
misfortunes this friendly, cheerful man 
has endured in recent years. It is vital to 
take a look down the long, hard road that 
McElroy has walked to grasp the utter 
injustice of Wild Oats’ hard-hearted 
expulsion of him from the store premises. 
It is an untold story of our time, how 
many homeless people are burdened with 
serious, disabling and life-threatening 
health problems that are unseen by the gen- 
eral public and undiagnosed by a health 
care system that is too often second-rate or 
nonexistent for the very poor. Many street 
people have undergone health problems 
that contribute directly to their becoming 
homeless in the first place, ailments ‘that 
then are dangerously exacerbated by 
months and years of enduring bad condi- 
tions in:the:shelters and on the streets...» 
As for Charles McElroy, he has lived 
through an inventory of misfortunes whose 
closest literary parallel may be the Book of 
Job. To start with, he is a 65-year-old suf- 


' fering from diabetes and a serious liver dis- 


ease who lives in a camper on his battered 
old truck. His path into homelessness 
began with his simultaneous loss of a job 
and a home nearly three years ago when he 
was an in-home attendant for an elderly 
couple in Berkeley. 

McElroy had -been a live-in attendant 
for the couple for over six years doing hard 
but, for him, meaningful work. “It wasn’t 
paying much but I had a place to stay,” he 
said. “I wanted to leave after a few years, 
but I got attached to the old couple. And 


they said.if I left they would have to go to a 


convalescent home, and they couldn’t sur- 
vive in a convalescent home.” 

-“When I first went there the house 
hadn’t been cleaned in years. I went in 
and cleaned the place up. I bathed them, 
combed their hair, prepared meals, took 
them for drives; and cleaned their yard.” 

Before McElroy arrived, the man’s 
wife would often fall; and, since he was 
unable to pick her up, he would call the 
Berkeley police for help. “After I got 
there, that put an end to it,’ Charles said, 
“because I took care of her: Last week one 
of the officers who used to stop by the 
house told me, “You took very good care 
of those people, and you probably added 
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years to their lives." 
But if oe as a live-in aHendane 
meant long hours at low wages, the real 
benefit was that he had a home. “But 
when they passed on in 1997, then the 
family came and put me out of the house,” 
recalls McElroy. ““That’s why I ended up 
homeless, and I got very sick shortly 
. afterwards with a bad case of bronchitis.” 


McElroy was 63 at the time, already - 


pretty old to survive on the streets. He had 


-a broken-down truck: with a camper that. 


he got repaired so he could sleep in it at 
nights. Then, six months ago, he was tail- 
ended ‘in Oakland by a pick-up truck that 
caved in the back side of his camper. His 
truck was out of commission with a bro- 
ken axle, and in short order, the city 
towed it away. Happens all the time, but 

this was a real blow, since it was his home 
that had been impounded. 


McElroy had to raise $400 just to get it 


back, which he did by selling his art and 
Street Spirit in front of Wild Oats. The 


repair bills would amount to more than > 


- $3,000, but he was confident he could 
make it. Then it all fell apart. 

“A few days later, I lost my vision,” he 
said. _ “Everything | got really blurry and I 


was almost blind, So I' went to the hospital 


to the Alta Bates emergency room.” 


“At Alta Bates, the doctor diagnosed 
“McElroy as diabetic and said it was very © 


lucky he had come in; the disease had 


been untreated for ; so long it was out of. 


control. Learning he was diabetic was a 
shock to Charles; he had known some- 
thing was going wrong with his health, 
but he had been so panicked about losing 
his mobile home that in the heat of trying 
- to save it, he ignored his illness until it 
affected his vision. - 
McElroy was in the hospital for three 
days trying to stabilize his blood-sugar 
when the next blow landed. The doctor 
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found his gall bladder was inflamed and 


had to be removed immediately. Four 
days after his emergency gall-bladder 


operation, McElroy’s stomach began 


swelling up enormously with fluid. The 
hospital did tests and told him he had:a 
bad liver, possibly cirrhosis, and pumped 
the fluid out of his stomach. 

He was released from the hospital with 
medication to keep fluid from building up 


_ in his stomach, but instead it started tak- 


ing fluid: away from his muscles and 
organs. He grew so weak, with constant 
pain and muscle cramps, that he could 
barely walk and had difficulty breathing. 

~ McElroy went back to see his doctor 
and was hospitalized in Alta Bates again, 
where they said they had given him too 
high a dose of medicine, and adjusted the 


levels. His doctor told McElroy he had 


cirrhosis of the liver and there was little 
more the hospital could do, beyond the 
weekly drainings of fluid. 

All these medical crises happened at 
once; in two weeks his life had changed 
irrevocably. Until a couple years ago, 


McElroy had pushed carts all over 


Berkeley picking up cans and bottles. He 
said younger recyclers had trouble keep- 


-ing up with him. All that ended when his” 
health took : a sudden. turn for the worse. 


_“T never. dreamed I would, come to a 
aay when I’d be ill like I am now,” he 
said. “A couple years.ago, it felt like I 
could do anything, and a of a sudden my 
health has turned wrong.” 

He can’t push a cart around for miles 
anymore, so the income he generates in 
front of Wild Oats is crucial. After putting 
in 10-hour days in front of Wild Oats for a 
few more months, McElroy raised enough 
money to fix his camper; so now he has a 
place to sleep at night, although a gaping 
hole in the rear lets in the rain. 

_ During the. six years that he was so 
busy caring for the elderly couple, he had 


no time or energy left over for his real 
passion, his art. Ironically, now that he’ $a 
homeless vehicle dweller, McElroy has 
time again to paint. He parks his truck and 
_ paints landscapes and animals and flowers: 


in the back of his camper, an art studio on 


_ wheels. Along with painting for the sheer 
love of it, McElroy does special orders, 
showing off the small, intricate flowers. 
and foliage he has just hand-painted on 16° 
envelopes for a Wild Oats customer. 


“I love art,” he said. “I feel like it’s 
God’s gift. It’s what’s good for me — put 
a paint brush in my hand and I’m just con- 
tent. I just want to do art. I like to paint 
outdoor scenery, animals, nature. Most all 
the work I do I just paint out of my head, 
without models.” n ; 

Twenty years ago, McElroy was 
addicted to heroin, a serious habit that 
plagued him for many years. He sold 
heroin to support his habit, and was bust- 
ed and sent to Leavenworth federal prison 
in Kansas. He got involved in art classes 
in 1983 at the prison to occupy his time. 

“It was natural for me, like a hidden 


gift. I took 1 up a paint brush and a picture : 
came. out,” he said, remembering how. sur- 


prised he was at the time to discover how 
naturally the first paintings emerged. 

McElroy said it is very important for 
him to paint scenes of homelessness, “It’s 
painting things I have experienced,” he 
explains. “I’ve slept in parks. I’ve slept in 
doorways. I’ve done recycling. I painted 
scenes from my own life.” 

“It’s important for people to see paint- 
ings of homeless people because you 


never know where you're going to be the 


next day. That’s why people should never 
look down on a person because they’re 
homeless. A lot of people talk to me about 
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what S$ happening with rent control, and 


“say they can’t afford to pay any more 


because their rent is rising, and they could 


end up sleeping i in their. car. When people 
look ‘at these paintings of homeless peo- 


ple, it should make them- realize how 
blessed they are because they could be 


there too one day.” 


This is exactly what the management 
of Wild Oats has failed to do in banishing 
McElroy. They carelessly decided that if 
one street person acts badly, all must pay. 
They banned an innocent and decent man, 
a gentle artist, because they have forgot- 
ten that homelessness and tragedy. can 
strike anywhere, and that it could be their 
own father or son that is driven away 
from the next business. 

McElroy is remarkably free of bitter- 
ness and sorrow in reflecting on the past 
few years of hard knocks. Somewhere in 
the midst of turbulence and ill health and 
the low blows of fate, he has found happi- 
ness and peace of mind, and a belief that 
things can still get better for him. 

’ “A friend said I go through so much 
hard times that I remind them of someone 
in the Bible who was being tested by the 
Lord,” he says with a rueful smile. “I said 
that I don’t know if I’m being tested by 
the Lord or not, but it seems like I’m 
going through cycles and I'll be so glad 
when this cycle turns the other way: 

“But all I can do is keep faith in God 
and don’t give up. I keep struggling and 
put all of my feelings into my art and try 
to paint beauty and show love.” 

To support Charles McElroy, call.or. 


write the management of Wild Oats 
and express your concern. Phone: (510) 


549-1714. Write: Wild Oats, 1581 


University Ave., Berkeley CA 94703. 
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ON DESOLATE STREETS 1 IN THE Ohh ‘AMERICA’ 


by Terry Messman 


hen Dong Lin first began 
taking his evocative pho- 
tographs of how poor peo- 
ple live and. die on the 
streets of America, he did not speak 
English. A citizen of China, he was born 
in Beijing and came to America nine years 
ago with no money, scant job prospects 
and without even a decent camera. He was 
very nearly homeless himself. 

But he somehow succeeded in produc- 


ing an eye-opening book of photojournal- 


ism entitled One American Reality. 
Despite its often unbearably sad subject 
matter, Dong Lin’s book is one of the 
most beautiful documentaries of street life 
and homelessness to date. 

His lack of English may have given a 
more clear-eyed, truthful immediacy to 
his portraits of homeless Americans 
because he was unable to ask his subjects 
to pose or cooperate in any way. And his 
shaky economic status certainly brought 
him closer to the reality of homelessness. 


“When I came to this country, I was one . 


step from being homeless myself,” Dong 
Lin explained. “Very Struggling, no 
English, no job. I was very close to home- 
lessness. So I said, ‘Okay, Pil use my cam- 
era to get close.to the homeless people.’ ” 
America has always treated its poor as 
pariahs to be shunned. Many spend a life- 
time learning to 400k, away, carefully 
putting on blinders fo escape seeing peo- 
ple on the streets in desperate and 
wretched conditions. It may take the 
unclouded gaze of an outsider — one who 
is literally a stranger in a strange land — 
to see past our protective blinders. 
In the captivating, black-and-white 
photographs of Dong Lin, we can no 


- longer look away. Transfixed by his strik- 


ing images, we cannot help but see wealth 


and poverty existing side by side, speak- 
ing to us with a moral and political 
urgency almost Biblical in intensity. 

Two well-dressed men in business 
Suits stroll through downtown San 


Francisco, pausing for a mere heartbeat to © 


glance complacently at a homeless man 
sleeping under a thin blanket in a doorway 
only a few feet away, lying on the same 
pavement as their polished shoes. 

The effect is stunning, unnerving. With 
a sinking feeling, we suddenly recognize 
Lazarus in our midst. But now, the poor 
beggar asking for crumbs at the rich 
man’s gate is not just being ignored in a 
timeless parable — his hunger and pover- 


ty are going unnoticed here, now, in our. 


city, at our very feet. This is our parable; 
this is about us. The viewer can either 


pass on unseeing, as the two businessmen 


are about to do, as our entire society does, 


or openly confront-the desolate poverty of - 
Lazarus transported to a San Francisco 


sidewalk in the 1990s. 

Dong Lin’s photos show us that pover- 
ty has many faces in America. Here, a 
man comfortably eats in a cafe, while 


tight outside the window a homeless 


youth holds up a sign asking for help. 
There, an anonymous woman, her hat 
pulled down so low she is nearly faceless, 


rummages for food in a garbage can, 


unseen by’ the bustling crowd around her. 
Down the street, a barefoot, homeless 

man sleeps obliviously in a shopping cart. 

The vehicle used to carry a street person’s 


‘few possessions, or to haul cast-off bottles 


to the recyclers, is-now the last refuge for 
a person cast off by a consumer society 
that has no need for its surplus poor. 

The haunting silence of some of Dong 
Lin’s images are disquieting in the 
extreme if one lingers on their implica- 
tions. A panhandler in San Francisco 
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mutely holds out a cup, eyes silently 
pleading, as he stands directly beneath a 
benevolent-looking, life-sized mannequin . 
of Santa in Macy’s large display window. 
The Macy’s window bears the unsettling 
legend, “FAREWELL SALE.” 

Too many images and associations 
enter the mind all at once: A blind, lifeless 
Santa (saint) that can no longer see the 
suffering of the homeless poor right 
beneath his eyes, a saint imprisoned 


behind Macy’s cold, gaudy windows... 


The immeasurable gap between the 
needy man left alone on the street, and the 
overabundance of wealth and consumer 


goods safely locked behind the sterile- 


glass windows, a marketplace for the 
affluent that has shut its doors and sealed 
its windows in the face of the poor... 

A symbolic warning of what the 
“farewell sale” looks like for an unjust 
and avaricious empire that traded in the 
Christmas spirit of giving to the poor for. 
the spirit of materialism and greed... 

Born in Beijing, China, Dong Lin 
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seems to have been ordained by destiny to 
travel thousands of miles from his birth- . 
place to open the eyes of U.S. citizens to 
the vast landscape of poverty where mil- 
lions of American citizens live in exile. 
Sociologist Michael Harrington coined 
the phrase, “The Other America,” to 
describe this largely unseen land of pover- 
ty and despair, a country so distant and 
alien that many U.S. citizens never seem 
to notice it at all. : 

Yet, as revealed by Dong Lin’s cam- 
era, this unseen country is as near as the 
couple bedded down on a sidewalk only a 
few feet away from passers- by, or the 
impoverished man in a wheelchair grimly 
enduring an endless cold night in front of 
a downtown office building. 

In one: of the most chilling images in 
the book, the Other America claims its 
victim on an ordinary San Francisco side- 
walk on a routine sunny day when a 
policeman stops to nudge awake a home-. 
less man — only to find he is already 
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dead, just another accident statistic. 
Without Dong Lin’s camera, the faceless 
fatalities in our midst are almost never 
‘seen, because they live and die in a far- 
away place, the Other America. 

_ Even the way the photos are ordered in 
the book can offer startling contrasts. On 


one page, a long line of homeless people © 


sleep on park benches; on the next, a row 
of affluent-looking women in swimsuits 
languidly soak up sun in a pleasant park. 

* A man looking downcast in a ragged 
coat stands directly beneath a “Banana 
Republic” billboard, seemingly bowed 
under by the sheer weight of the huge _ 
i advertisement 0 f careless affluence. that 

seems to press down on his head. : 

- An African-American man panhandles 
under the Bank of America sign, speaking 
volumes about the distribution of wealth 
in America. Then you look once more at 
the picture and realize that the word 

“Bank” has been left out of camera range, 

and you begin to see that the man below 

has been likewise left out of the bank, 
denied entrance to the global reach of the 

Bank of America. . 

But Dong: Lin, of course, does not 
intend to- spell out such explicit or implicit 
messages with his camera; or, if he does, 
he isn’t telling. ‘The message-is in the eyes. 
of the beholder. He carefully avoids 
ascribing any sociopolitical interpretation 
to his work. He only puts the location and 
time on his photos, without any captions, 
letting the image speak for itself. 

“Tt is up tovthe readers to supply the 
interpretation,” he told Street Spirit. “The 
image speaks for itself and says different 
things to different people.” 

He does not believe in “composing” 
his photographs, and doesn’t even tell his 
subjects they will be photographed 
because that can lead to a kind of self- 
conscious posing that subtly changes the 
truth of their lives. He takes pictures 
quickly and quietly, using a small Leica 
camera to snap photos of people unaware 
they are being observed. 

Because Dong Lin didn’t speak English — 
When he began work on his book, he 
couldn’t go up to people on the streets and 
ask them to cooperate in a good cause. 
“No, I couldn’t ask them,” he said. “And if 

_ you do that, it changes their faces and their 
behavior. I hate that. I took great pains to 
keep people from realizing I had a camera, 
because if they see it, they change.” 

Dong Lin took pictures for Chinese 
newspapers and magazines before coming 


~ to America nine years ago. After arriving, 


he worked as a busboy in restaurants, and 
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finally saved enough to buy his Leica 
camera. Several news photographers were 
so impressed by his work that they sup- 
ported his documentary project by giving 
him free film and access to darkrooms. — 

When One American Reality was pub- 
lished by Cypress Press in 1996, Sam 
Winch, reviewer for News Photographer, 
a prominent photography magazine, wrote 
that Dong Lin’s “beautifully stark pho- 
tographs of the ugly underbelly of 


American street life remind me of the best 


work of Robert Frank and Diane Arbus.. 
I was awe-sttuck at ne radiant jumines- 
cence of these images.” 

Acclaimed French photographer Henri 
Cartier-Bresson sent a handwritten note of 
approval to Dong Lin: “I have a feeling 
that the pulsing of your heart is synchro- 
nized with your camera.” This praise 
meant a great deal to Dong Lin because 


Cartier-Bresson, who photographed 


scenes of China in the 1940s and ‘50s, has 
been a key inspiration. “His work influ- 
enced me a lot,” Dong said. “He caught 
the moment; he never posed people.” 

.. Orville Schell, dean of the graduate 
school of journalism at the University of 


California in Berkeley, wrote in his intro- 


duction to One American Reality: “What 


makes this book of photographs by Dong 
Lin so pathbreaking is not only the dis- | 


tinctive and artistic quality of his images, 
but that Dong is really the first serious 
Chinese photographer of his generation to 
approach America with the same kind of 
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commitment and creativity that marks 
those Westerners who have focused on 
China for so long. In this sense he is truly 
in the vanguard.” 

In an interview with Street Spirit 


Dong Lin explained that his work is 


meant to show the reality of American 
poverty to Chinese citizens as well. 


“Everybody thinks.in China that. 


America is a rich and beautiful country, 
very modern,” he said. “Chinese media 
and advertising paint this picture and the 
very traditional Chinese also have this 
thing about America, that you can find 
your gold in America. When I came here, 
I saw the homeless people — you know, 
the dark side — so I tried to present them 
and show the Chinese what another side 
of America looks like. I want to tell them, 
‘They're the same as you in America. 
Don’t be jealous. Don’t be mad.’ 
“America has a rich class right now, 
very rich. And they. have a poor class, and 
they have the homeless too. And the gov- 


ernment doesn’t want people to touch 


them.” 
Dong Lin said he relished the freedom 
to walk anywhere in American Cities 


unhindered and take photographs even of 


ugly social realities without being cen- 


sored by the government, a freedom he 


said does not exist in China. 

Dong Lin is now a staff photographer 
for the California Academy of Sciences in 
San Francisco and travels the globe 
throwing light on other hidden worlds. A 
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recent expedition on behalf of the 
Academy resulted in gorgeous color pho- 


‘tos of the denizens of Madagascar’s rain- 


forests — lemurs, chameleons, giraffe 
beetles, jumping spiders, scarab beetles, 
and a multi-headed, hunched-up bundle of 
white-throated birds called oxylabes. 

Christiaan Klieger, his colleague at the 
Academy of Sciences, said, “What Dong 
Lin has done is document our urban life in a 
way we probably couldn’t. We would be 
over-studied in trying to capture that. I 
think it’s really special in that sense. Like a 
true artist, his work has many levels, 
depending on the particular perspective of 


the person viewing it. It has deep meaning.” 


Dong Lin reveals the human face of 
people rejected and persecuted as social 
outcasts. His gift to us is to pierce the veil 
that shrouds the silent suffering of name- 
less, faceless people on our streets. When 
I look at these images of all those.who 
have been rejected by our society, I think 
of another one, born homeless, who was 
also “destined to be a sign that is rejected 
— and a sword will pierce your own soul 
too — so that the secret thoughts of many 
may be laid bare.” (Luke 2:35) 

A sword will pierce your own soul too... 

What these images reveal are the daily 
crucifixions all around us, as countless 
people made in the image of God are aban- 
doned to the.agony of poverty. Dong Lin 
has laid bare the secrets of an empire. 


‘ne 
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The Photographs of Dong Lin 


- San Francisco 1993 _ Dong Lin photo San Francisco 1994 Dong Lin photo 


, | New York 1994 — Dong Lin photo 
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Berkeley 1995 ~— Dong Lin photo 
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New York 1994 Dong Lin photo 


Berkeley 1995 DongLin photo 


San Francisco 1995. Dong Lin photo 
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ONE AMERICAN REALITY by Dong Lin 3 
Address inquiries to Cypress Press, 
3450 Third Sireet, San Francisco CA 94124 


San Francisco 1994 Dong Lin photo 
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March of the Evicted in San Francisco 


by Tom Gomez 


he March of the Evicted in San 
Francisco was a fine day of 
action for tenants rights that 
brought together many of the 
groups active in the fight for economic 
justice in our city. For me and other staff 
of the Coalition on Homelessness, the 
march began at four in the afternoon on 
October 29 when we realized that the 
action was already underway without us. 

After scrambling furiously to locate the 
signs, flags, banners, and literature, a half- 
dozen of us piled into the small car of our 
staff attorney Judy Appel and headed to 
!6th and Mission where about 200 other 
demonstrators were already gathered. 

A lot of the demonstrators were hold- 
ing Tom Ammiano for Mayor signs. Well 
known for his support for tenants rights, 
subsidized housing, and the civil rights of 
the homeless, Ammiano’s late announce- 
ment of his mayoral candidacy has galva- 
nized tremendous support in the activist 
community. That support was very much 
in evidence at the march. 

As the crowd rallied before the march, 
speakers from Mission Agenda, Eviction 
Defense Network, the Coalition on 


Homelessness, and Third Eye Movement: 


called on the crowd to pass the Public 
Housing Tenant Protection Act, and to 
defeat the juvenile crime initiative; both 
measures will be on the ballot in the 
spring. By. the time the activists took to 
the street to march on City Hall, their 
numbers had swelled to about 350. — 

This crowd was definitely about 
changing things at City Hall. Marchers 
were angry about the ridiculously high 
rents in the city, phony landlord move-in 
evictions, the loss of low-income rooms in 
residential hotels to fires the city could 
have prevented. They were tired of living 
under a municipal government headed by 
a six-figure lawyer in the hip pocket of 
big developers. ; 

Willie Brown had already publicly 
stated that those who couldn’t afford the 
$1,400 it costs to rent a one-bedroom 


apartment in San Francisco should just 


move on. The large number of Tom 
Ammiano signs showed who these voters 
felt the need to move on to. Most of this 
crowd was young, some still in high 
school. Many had come with their young 
children on their shoulders, or marching 
alongside them. 

Two days earlier, San Francisco police 


A 


had used batons to disperse a nonviolent 
crowd calling for a stay of execution for 
black journalist Mumia Abu Jamal. The 
week before, police had arrested six peo- 
ple in a renewal of their campaign to pre- 
vent Food Not Bombs from serving free 
vegetarian food to the homeless. 


‘More than 700 arrests of FNB members. 


had already been made when Mayor 
Brown suspended this idiotic campaign 
four years ago. Now, with progressive San 
Franciscans turning against him, Brown 
had renewed the City’s attack on the poor, 
committing the resources of the City 
Attorney’s office to the prevention of such 
“quality of life crimes” as serving free 
bagels (while disseminating literature criti- 
cal of the administration). Four of those 
arrested at the anti-police brutality march 
chosen as the occasion to renew the anti- 
FNB campaign were charged with destroy- 
ing evidence for eating the free bagels 
(while reading anti-government literature). 
All of this made for an anti-eviction 
march which, while outwardly festive, 
was both angry and nervous that police 
might attack us with batons as soon as 


-half a dozen children crossed the double 


yellow line. But on the part of the 
marchers it was a festive event. A number 
of people in the crowd had brought 
drums. Some of the more artistic had done 
papier-maché puppets. More than half of 


_ the crowd were people of color. The issue 
of tenants rights drew from the whole eth- 
' nic spectrum of the city. | 


Whatever their ethnicity, most of those 
in attendance were definitely not culturally 
mainstream. I mean by that not so much 
that the marchers had blue mohawks 


Marchers were angry about 
ridiculously high rents, 
phony move-in evic- 
tions, the loss of low- 
income hotels to 
| fires the city could 
have prevented. 
They were tired of 
living under a 
.municipal govern- 
Y ment headed by a six- 
_ figure lawyer in the hip 
pocket of big developers. 


(though. some did have blue mohawks), 
but that most were the type of people 
defined less by vocations like house paint- 
ing, than by avocations like dance with the 
Art and Revolution Collective. The 
marchers are the kind of people that make 
the city such a cool, interesting place to 
live. Unfortunately, they also represent the 
kind of people being forced out of the city 
by the developers and pressure of big- 
money interests. 

Accompanying the crowd’s spirited 
chanting was the roar of police motorcy- 
cles. Given the events earlier in the week, 
they sounded more menacing than usual. 
The heavy police presence was the only 
sign the Brown Administration gave that it 
knew anything about the march, or that it 
was ready to respond to our demands. | 

Finally the marchers reached City Hall. 


Eviction Defense Network again urged 
' passage of the Public Housing Tenant 


Protection Act, and urged the crowd to 
build an authentic tenants movement in 
San Francisco. A speaker from Poor mag- 
azine urged the crowd to fight for an end 
to the 28-day rule that allows residential 
hotels to evict residents on the 29th day to 
avoid giving them residency rights. Citing 
the 15,000 evictions in San Francisco last 
year, a representative from Mission 
Agenda called on the crowd to organize to 
overturn the Ellis Act, which has been 
used by landlords to lawfully evict hun- 
dreds of tenants in the past few months. 
Food Not Bombs denounced the 
renewed arrests of their members for serv- 
ing free food. Religious Witness spoke in 
support of FNB’s cause, linking the 
renewed attack on FNB to other attacks 


on the poor and homeless here and in 
Oakland. Religious Witness further criti- 
cized the city for its failure to rebuild the 
low-income residential hotel units lost to 
fire over the last four years, and its failure 
to assure the safety from fire of tenants in 
the remaining hotels. a, 

I spoke on behalf of the Coalition on 
Homelessness, urging the crowd to vote 
against passage of the Rynerson Act. The 
act would replace cash assistance to peo- 
ple on GA with vouchers for housing that 
doesn’t exist. The Third Eye Movement 
again called for defeating the juvenile 
crime bill, and invited the crowd to turn 
out for an evening of music, dance, and 
spoken word at Cell (a community space 
at 18th & Florida). Finally, the Castro 


_ Street Tenants Union urged everyone to 


turn out to write in Tom Ammiano as San 
Francisco’s next mayor. 

For me, the strong showing of the 
Ammiano campaign illustrated just how 
many are tired of being governed by the 
developers and the rich, and support the 
ideas expressed at the march. But too 
often, organizers preach to the converted 
at under-attended marches and rallies. For 
that reason, I really liked the decision to 
link this march with a social function 
afterwards. By using a social function at a 
community space, the march organizers 
applied themselves to what seems to me 
the greater task of involving new people 
in the progressive movement through 
events that both educate and entertain. 

The event afterwards, which featured | 
music by groups like Company of - 
Prophets and dance performances by Art 
and Revolution, served to involve new 
people in a non-threatening way. It also 
offered a low-cost, all-ages alternative to 
the pricey, big city bar scene that domi- 
nates the night life of the city. The strong 
attendance for the event indicates to me 
that a lot of people in San Francisco may 
be as ready for a new social movement as 
are ready for a new political direction. 

A week earlier the same thing had been _ 
done after the anti-brutality march (using 


Cell as the site of an all-ages dance party 


instead of a night of performance), and 
that event had also been well received. 
Free of drunken idiots who want to fight, 
big cover charges, a lot of guys who went 
to business school, and the need to find 
anyone else to watch your kids, Cell is a 
fine community space that deserves to be _ 
utilized more for these kind of events. — 
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San Francisco Tenants 


from page one 


a city worth living in,” she proclaimed. 

As the procession marched with drums 
up Mission Street.to City Hall, eight 
police officers awaited on the Polk Street 
steps. Corporate TV and radio media were 
conspicuous by their absence. As the 
March of the Evicted neared City Hall, the 
chants took a decidedly anti-Willie Brown 
flavor. “No More Gold Domes! We want 
Real Homes!” — in reference to the boon- 
doggle of a multimillion-dollar renovation 
in the face of growing city poverty. 

Housing protesters took up the mike on 
the Polk Street steps, including the fiery 
Tommy Avicolli Mecca of the Castro, 
whose rage and eloquence recalled the 
Free Speech Movement “machine” speech 
of the Sixties. Tommy called for us to 
“tear the gold from the dome of City Hall 
and melt it down for affordable housing.” 


TENANTS PICKET CASTRO STREET 


The impetus behind much of the cur- 
rent tenant protests are Ellis Act evictions. 
The Ellis Act allows landlords to evict all 
of their tenants if they declare their intent 
to take the building off the market. Often, 
this means selling the building as condo- 


miniums to upscale homeowners. At other 
times, the properties are simply held off 
the market until they canbe rented out at 
much higher prices. Still others have been 
demolished completely to make way for 
Live/Work loft developments. 

According to the S.F. Rent Board, 
three years ago there were three Ellis Act 
evictions, last year there were 200, and 
this year there have been 400 already. 

On Sunday afternoons this fall, shop- 
pers in the Castro District have been 
greeted by picket lines around In Jean 
Ious boutique — an upscale novelty store. 
The weekly pickets have turned away 
hundreds of customers for the past three 
months. The owner, Bill Tull, has moved 
to evict a dozen tenants from two proper- 
ties using the infamous Ellis Act. His 
Castro properties are the homes of long- 
term tenants, some of whom are disabled 
and elderly. Because of rent control, the 
tenants enjoy rents below the gigantic 
“market value” of the area. 

Phillip Horne, attorney for the tenants 
at the Douglass Street properties, reports 
that this market value is disputable seeing 
that the Housing Inspector cited Tull for 
numerous code violations, including leaks 
of water around electrical fixtures. 


CHINATOWN TENANTS STRIKE BACK 


In Chinatown, tenants held a lunchtime 
picket on November 15 of the City View 


restaurant owned by landlord Mr. Lee. 


Just above Lee’s restaurant are the small 
apartments of 28 elderly Chinese women. 
Organized by Chinatown’s Community 
Tenants Association and Chinatown 
Coalition for Better Housing, the picket 
attracted 200 people at its height. 

The action highlighted the fact that, 
although a new law provides some relief 
for seniors being evicted under the Ellis 
Act, some landlords are racing to evict 
tenants before the January 1, 2000, dead- 
line. (A different kind of Y2K disaster for 
the poor.) According to the Chinatown 
Coalition for Better Housing: “In the 
Chinatown/North Beach area, two land- 
lords have already issued notices that they 
intend to evict all of their tenants. Tenants 
in an eight-unit apartment on Grant 
Avenue, including two tenants who are 
over 90 years old, received notices in 
September. On Clay Street, tenants at a 
24-unit residential hotel received notices 
in October. A majority of the tenants in 
both buildings are seniors.” 

These actions were the first in a series 
which will be winding their way through 


various neighborhoods in the City planned 

by the S.F. Tenants Council, a loose associ- 

ation of pre-existing tenant organizations. 
HISTORY RETURNS FOR A VISIT. 


The recent actions show an increasing 
assumption among tenants that the courts 
and lawmakers cannot be depended upon 
to save their homes. The tactic of costing 
the landlord money in retaliation for evic- 
tions is a long-standing tradition in North 
America. In the Great Depression, radical 
organizers worked with communities in 
Harlem and Detroit to militantly oppose 
evictions, putting their bodies in between 
sheriffs and those being evicted. They 
flooded eviction courts, led rent strikes and 
created such chaos that local governments 
declared multi-year eviction moratoriums. 

Well-known community organizer 
Saul Alinsky (author of Rules For 
Radicals and Reveille For Radicals) used 
to organize inner-city Chicagoans to 
“visit” suburban landlords to demand 
improvements in tenement buildings. . 

Let us hope that the year 2000 brings 
with it that same bold spirit. 


David Mc.Guire is an organizer with 
Mission Agenda and a survivor of The 
Hartland Hotel Fire. James Tracy is an orga- 
nizer with The Eviction Defense Network. 
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Hondurans Organize for Economic Justice 


Mothers and children gather to pick up relief kits in Olanchito, Honduras. 


“We were just struck by Hurricane Mitch, and on 
the worst day of the storm, my country had to pay 
— $60 million to the banks.” — Honduras Archbishop Oscar Rodriguez 


from page nine 


and the small levels that did arrive were 
reinvested in the country in order to help 
our country to grow. : 
_ So when the economy didn’t grow as 
hoped for, there was no monéy to repay 
the debt; in order to get the money to pay 
the debt, the government. cut social pro- 
grams. This logically led to increased 
poverty and social vulnerability. Our gov- 

- ernment has invested about 50 percent of 
‘its fiscal budget for paying the debt. 

So now we have the relationship 
between poverty, vulnerability and for- 
eign debl. NOW we're seeing the impacts 
‘on civil society, which is why we’re so 
‘interested in getting involved in the 
Jubilee 2000 campaign from the South, 
because this is our opportunity to really 
reconstruct the country. 


Spirit: You are in a leadership posi- 
tion with Jubilee 2000 in Honduras which 
advocates the annulment of the foreign 
debt. Why do so many consider the debt 
illegitimate, unpayable and unjust? — 

Restrepo: Let’s talk about Latin 
America. Latin America during the last 30 
years has accumulated a debt of 700 bil- 
lion dollars. Between 1982 and 1996, 
they’ ve repaid $740 billion. And in 1999, 
Latin America still owes $700 billion. 
We’ve already paid it once, and we still 
owe it! Each year Latin American coun- 
tries need to cut social programs in order 
to pay $120 billion in debt servicing. 

In the case of Honduras, during the last 
30 years, we have accumulated a debt of 
eight. billion dollars. In those same 30 
years, we have paid $12 billion — and.we 
still owe $4 billion! So the debt is 
unpayable because the more we pay, the 


‘more we owe. It’s immoral because we’ ve 


already paid it and we still owe it. And 
it’S unjust because it’s paid by reducing 
investment in human development and 
social programs. It is also unethical and 
immoral because a large part.of the debt 
was. contracted by dictatorial, corrupt gov- 
ernments which used the money to pur- 
chase arms used, in many cases, to annihi- 
late their own people. 

It is also immoral and daageble 
because most of the money owed as debt 
was not contracted to invest. Instead, it is 
the product of loans that were taken out in 
order to pay loans which we couldn’t pay 
because the economy didn’t grow as 
expected. So the large debt is just the 
result of paying increased interest rates on 
the loan. It is immoral because what has 


made the debt grow is charging interest on 


interest. Charging extraordinary interest 
rates is usury and charging interest on 


negotiation’ around the debt!’ 


interest, or compounding interest in this 
way, 18 prohibited in the Bible and it 
should be prohibited globally. 

Two decades of paying the debt has 
demonstrated that the debt is unpayable. 
With the numbers I just used, we illustrate 
that Latin America has paid its debt and, 
yes, we are capable of paying our debts. 
What blocks an equitable relationship 


with respect to the debt is that creditor . 


countries have formed associations — 
they work together in the G7 and in the 
Paris Club. But the debtor countries are 
not allowed to associate with one another 


. and are not allowed to negotiate as a bloc; 
‘and it is the associations of the North that 


decide interest rates and other POEs: of 


Ce it 


The debts were contracted to promote 


the opening of the economy and to facili-s. 


tate globalization. In doing this, the least 
important groups are the poor and com- 
munities of small producers who do not 


have the capacity to export. The current 


model excludes them and further impov- 
erishes them by reducing social spending 
for covering their basic needs. 

In the globalized world economy, the 


- only important actors are transnational 
’ corporations, international financial insti- 


tutions, and docile governments — gov- 
ernments that accept the conditions put on 
them by the North. For countries in Latin 


‘America, Asia and. Africa, servicing the - 


foreign debt means paying a slavery tax, 
or tribute; it means resources continue to 


- be moved from the South to the North. 


The debt servicing and interest payment 
means that countries collect the money by. 
taking from the poor, taking from health 
care, education, housing. They’re paying 
with the blood of our people. This is the 
most immoral and genocidal tribute that 
can be paid in order to sustain an empire. 


Spirit: What are the specific objectives 
of Jubilee 2000 in Central America? 

Restrepo: We are not only giving up 
our financial wealth in order to pay the 
foreign debt; we are also giving up natural 
resources that are being exploited by the 
transnational corporations. Anyone who 
goes to our countries can see the cost that 


is being paid in the subhuman conditions — 


in which 80 percent of our population 


live. Each year 40 million people are 


dying of hunger. These 40 million people 
who die of hunger every year represent 
genocide carried out by international 
financial systems. 

Because of. this, part of the Jubilee 
South campaign, in addition to our princi- 
pal objective of debt cancellation for the 


South, is to influence governments both in 


the South and the North to ensure that 


17 


Children are the hope of the future in Central America. Will their future be 
mortgaged off to pay the banks and transnational corporations? 


“Anyone who goes to our countries can see the cost that is 


_ being paid in the subhuman conditions in which 80 percent 


of our population live. The 40 million people who die of 
hunger every year represent genocide carried out by inter- 
national financial systems.” — Ana Lucia Restrepo, AFSC. 


they don’t take away the right of southern 
populations to human development. Part 
of our work is to pressure the actors 
involved to reach agreement so the goy- 
ernments of the Third World channel. any 


money. that is liberated from debt pase 


anto human-developmemt. 4 04.) 6045-5 
« Another objective-is the. ioumeeen of 


an AaerOLALCanias that will judge on 


economic and financial issues globally. 


We want international norms to regulate . 
the functioning of countries, transnational 


corporations, and international banks in 
order to prohibit charging interest on 
interest, to allow the association of debtor 
countries so debtor cpuntries can negoti- 


_ ate with the associations of creditor coun- 


tries to determine interest rates and all 
other aspects of the international debt. 
And that there be international legislation 
regarding the legalization of the right of 
countries to declare insolvency. 

Another objective is to make the 
International Monetary Fund and the World 


Bank stop imposing their policies on us . 


through Structural Adjustment Programs so 
that the people of our countries have the 
opportunity to.form political and economic 
policies that will foment human develop- 
ment for impoverished people. 


Spirit: How are people in Honduras 
organizing to move towards a Jubilee 
year where debts are canceled? 

_ Restrepo: Before Hurricane Mitch, 
there were 15 networks working on differ- 
ent issues in Honduras; one of them was a 
network working on foreign debt and on 
the Jubilee campaign for a Honduras 
without debt for the new millennium. This 
organization has been working on the 
Jubilee 2000 South campaign since 1996. 

In response to Hurricane Mitch, these 
15 networks, which also represent 400 
organizations and two million people, 
organized themselves into one network 
called INTERFOROS. This network, 


-INTERFOROS, now has as one of its : 


principal activities a Jubilee 2000 cam- 
paign. INTERFOROS publishes TRANS- 
FORMANDO LA RECONSTRUCCION, a 
journal. which is used to inform people 
and also to help get people involved local- 
ly in their communities in the Jubilee 


campaign. It includes information about 
the Jubilee campaign and all the activities 


of INTERFOROS. The American Friends ° 


Service Committee has provided funding 
for the first six editions. 


.. Spirit: As AFSC. Reconstruction 
Coordinator, what do you focus on? 
Restrepo: In response to Hurricane 
Mitch, AFSC began their reconstruction 
program in a very small office, now locat- 
ed in Tegucigalpa. The first part of the 


AFSC program, which was carried out in 


an excellent way by Mary McCann, 
involved the turning over of the material 
aid which arrived in the early part of this 
year. During this part of the work, Mary 
got financing to fund a housing. project 
and managed_a health project; and also 
worked in assigning resources to the work 
of economic revitalization. _ 

After May, 1999, we began to get 
funding for economic reactivation projects 
related to housing and participatory 
processes. AFSC supports civil society 
organizations in Honduras in their partici- 
pation in the Jubilee 2000 South cam- 
paign, and helps INTERFOROS to draw 
on the aspirations of the local level in 
order to impact government economic and 
social policies so they will have beneficial 
effects on the poor at the local level. The 
Honduras Office also deals with the 
financing for reconstruction in Nicaragua. 


Spirit: You served for years as an 
adviser to Honduras’ peasant unions. 
What was the goal of that work, and do 
you see it carrying forward today? 

Restrepo: What my work entailed was 
accompanying union organizations of 
peasants in their old, long-standing desire 
to see something realized which still 


- seems like a dream — and that is their 


ability to impact’ economic and Social 
policies, to effect structural change so that 
people who need access to land in order to 
work it and survive have that access. 

I think we’re closer to achieving that 
goal now since Hurricane Mitch had such 
a strong impact On society, and various 


organizations have joined together and _ 


become more involved in seeking to 
achieve that dream as well as others. 


for 
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The Struggle for Civil Rights in Santa Cruz 


from page four 


the people to peaceably assemble? It is: 


illegal to panhandle after dark. So in the 
middle of winter when daylight is limited 
to about 10 hours, homeless people can- 
not ask for money, for food, or presum- 


* ably for a blanket for a 14-hour period on 


the coldest, darkest night of the year. 

As if:that weren’t bad enough, our 
local Hosts stroll about Pacific Avenue 
under the tutelage of Community Service 
Officer Malate forcing elderly men and 
disabled women who are silently holding 
up signs to stand up or face $162 panhan- 
dling tickets. Though the City Attorney 
dismissed citations issued by Malate a 
year ago, he has resumed the practice. 


This town gets ready for Christmas by. 


sweeping the streets of the poor. : 
The Homeless Issues Task Force will 


soon pass a resolution that asks Mayor. 


Katherine Beiers to restrain her police 
from their traditional practice of driving 
homeless people away from alcoves and 
awnings on Pacific Avenue into the rain. 
Homeless advocate Sheri Conable has 
documented that this practice apparently 
swings into full gear around this time of 
year to “protect” local profits, 

City Attorney John Barisone will claim 
the Downtown Ordinances simply regu- 
late the time, place, and manner. of pan- 
handlers and don’t ban them outright. But 
under this law, poor people cannot ask for 
food after dark, cannot ask for alms while 
sitting down, and cannot sleep outdoors at 


night. They cannot sit less than 10 feet 


from a building, even if that building is 
closed for the night or is vacant and no 
one has complained. They cannot seek 


’ shelter from the pouring rain by sitting 


under an awning to stay dry. 

What would be the motivation for-a. 
city to issue these kinds of restrictions on 
the basic freedoms of the poor unless its 


real purpose is to drive people from pub-— 


lic places? But it is not constitutional to 
do so. It.is completely illegal. Santa Cruz 
is violating the civil rights of homeless 
people on a daily basis through a-policy of 
illegal harassment by the Hosts, the 
police, the courts, and the jails. BIG PAY- 
ROLLS are being generated by these hun- 
dreds of arrests and court cases. 

. Our own Sleeping Ban (section 


@.86:010a of the Camping Ordinance) is 


the most blatant example ofa civil rights 
abuse of homeless people in Santa Cruz. 
Our own City Council, led by Mayor 
Beiers, has upheld it as recently as last 
March (with lowered fines: it now costs 
$54 for each ticket). The Sleeping Ban 


has never undergone constitutional chal- 


lenge at an upper court level. 

When local attorney, Kate Wells, took 
three tickets Dan Hopkins had been issued 
at the City Hall Sleepers Protest from 
1996 and attempted to challenge this 
law’s cofistitutionality, Hopkins was con- 
victed of sleeping at night by Judge 
Thomas Kelly. Kelly ruled the law was 
constitutional —’Because homeless peo- 
ple can sleep in the day.” What Kelly 


never proved, and the appeal that was 


denied never got to unfold, was the issue 
of why the city takes an interest at all with 
whether a person sleeps at night or not. 


What is the harm if a person sleeps at 


night? Just who exactly is harmed? The 
reason this law is unconstitutional is both 
on its face and as it is enforced. On its 
face, it violates the right of the individual 
to travel. For inherent in the right to travel 
is the right to stay in one place; and the 
right to stay in one place contains the 
right to sit, lie down, eat, and, yes, sleep. 
Any fine for sleeping is an “excessive 
fine” prohibited by the constitution. 

As enforced, the sleeping ban is 
unconstitutional because it is selectively 
enforced. Shiny, new Winnebagos can 


park on West Cliff Drive all night with no 
fear of some officer beating dents into the 
back door if the owners don’t answer 
quickly enough. Unbelievably, at trial, 
officers. use the lag time from when they 
first start beating on a van or car with a 
suspected sleeper inside, until they respond 
as “evidence” thé person was sleeping. © 


What about the right of a person to be. 


secure in their person or effects? What 
about the person’s right to exist? If you 
exist, you must, sooner or later, sleep. This 
law allows police to ban those they don’t 


like from Santa Cruz by banning a function . 


vital to human survival and sanity.” 
The recent Eichorn Decision offers 


much hope for homeless people who are 


criminalized for sleeping, covering up 
with blankets, or erecting make-shift shel- 
ters. The Eichorn decision, an appellate 


court decision that overturned a camping- 


ban conviction against a homeless man in 
Santa Ana, provides that a homeless per- 
son may use the necessity defense for a 
sleeping or camping citation. 

In other words, homeless people have 
no other choice but to break the law, in 
order to prevent a-greater harm, when they 
are forced to sleep outdoors in cities with 
completely inadequate shelter space. In 
Santa Cruz, for eight months of the year, 
we house only about five percent of our 
homeless population. Four months of the 


year we house twenty percent. Santa Cruz — 


is far from the city doing the most for its 
homeless people. (Ironically, I believe 
that is Salt Lake City, Utah). 

We are better than cities that do noth- 
ing — and there are plenty of cities that 
do nothing. But when it comes to provid- 
ing shelter for the homeless in Santa Cruz, 
we are as bad as the rest. Santa Cruz is far 


from being Eichorn compliant. Yet our 


City Attorney has declined to issue a letter 
to the Courts even acknowledging that 
Eichorn is currently the precedent. 

Open container laws are greatly abused 
to discriminate against poor people; as are 
laws against drinking in public. I spoke 
with one homeless woman who was try- 
ing very hard to make something of her- 
self by taking classes at Cabrillo. She col- 


lected aluminum cans to earn extra 


money. A Santa Cruz police officer 
detained her, looked through her bag of 
cans and found one beer can, already 


‘crushed. He turned it over and a few drops 


of beer dripped out. “Open container,” he 
said and cited her with a $162 ticket. 

For a homeless person who dares to 
drink a beer, there is no legal place to drink 


it. They usually do not have permission to. 


be on private property. They cannot be in a 
vehicle. They cannot be in a park, or on a 
sidewalk, alley, or the beach. 

When was the last time you saw a 
Santa Cruz police officer go up to a 


Yuppie picnic and sniff everyone’s Pepsis 

and their Odwallas to see if they might be 
spiked with vodka? Selective enforcement - 
is illegal. If the police are going to sniff a 


homeless person’s Dr. Pepper, they also 
need to sniff the coffee of a business exec- 
utive on his way to a power sales meeting. 
But they don’t — and that selective 
enforcement is against the law. 

Other local laws used to harass home- 
less people are ordinances against “scav- 
enging” and — remarkably — recycling. 
Two weeks ago, a woman who works 
long, hard hours recycling to buy medi- 


cine for her child, testified before the | 
Homeless Issues Task Foree about the. 


tickets she’s received for retrieving cans 
from blue bins, even with the permission 
of the owner of those cans, under a new 


law passed by the City Council in the 


summer of 1998. 

‘Selective enforcement can also be used 
against the activist community. Activist 
Bob Duran, a Free Radio Broadcaster who 
worked with Copwatch and Food Not 


Bombs, was directed by a police officer 
not to retrieve the letter that Duran‘ had 
thrown in the post office trash a moment 


_ before or he would be ticketed for “scav- 


enging.” Robert Norse, of Homeless 
United for Friendship and Freedom, goes 
to trial this month for simply sitting on the 
base of the statue in front of Bookshop 
Santa Cruz. City Attorney Barisone 
admitted he has seen other people sit there 
‘regularly, but when Norse asked him to 
dismiss the ticket, Barisone said he 
wouldn’t do so without the direction of 
the police or the City Council. 


_ The “shoulder tap” law, coming up 


now before the City Council, poses civil 


' rights concern for young people. As usual, 


homeless youth are on the front line. With 
Police Chief Belcher’s 1997 youth curfew 
law, they were told to “go home after 11 
p-m.” when homeless young people had 
no home to go to. With Belcher’s 1998 
river curfew law, they were told that — 
forget about sleeping under a bridge — 
just being under a bridge after dark was 
now criminal behavior. Now, even though 
getting an adult to buy you liquor is 
already a crime, possessing liquor for a 
minor is already 4 crime, and buying 


liquor as a minor is a crime, Chief Belcher 


wants just asking a friend to buy a beer — 
‘even if the friend then takes no other 
action — to be a crime. 

~Threatening youth with criminal 
records for simply asking for a beer is a 
bad idea. The City Council should see 
past this supposed “youth protection” 
measure, which criminalizes free speech, 
is a license for selective enforcement, and 
sets the stage for stay-away orders, which 
are now a favorite tool of the police in 
banning homeless people from downtown. 

But one ray of light here in Santa Cruz 
is the case of Dennis Rehm. He is a vehic- 
ularly housed man who was cited for 
sleeping in his vehicle a year ago when an 
officer claimed he heard him snoring in 
his camper parked over in the industrially 


zoned Harvey West area of Santa Cruz. 


sRehm was convicted of sleeping. 
He went to court and told the judge that 
he could not pay his fine because, being 


_ homeless, he had insufficient income. Yet 


-even if he had the money, he said he would 
refuse as a matter of principle, nor would 
he volunteer for community service. Rehm 
was using a defense pioneered by homeless 
activists Robert Flory, Linda Edwards, and 
David “Won Ton” Jacobs. These activists 
researched case law to find that it is illegal 
for the courts to impose misdemeanor pun- 


| Berkeley's Homeless Youth 


from page six 


take action. Barbara Garrett, a leader 
from Ephesians Church of God in Christ, 
clarified to Medrano that the group was 
there to ask the City to make a commit- 
ment to do a study of the problems of 
youth in South and West Berkeley. 
Medrano indicated that perhaps such a 
study might be possible at some point 
with leadership from the community — 
again deflecting from any commitment to 
action by the City, or acknowledging the 
urgent concerns of the group assembled. 
This time Rev. Paulette Love, Pastor 
at New Beginnings CME Church, spoke 
up, saying: “Mr. Medrano, members of 
the Berkeley Interfaith Youth Initiative 
are asking if today you would make a 
commitment to see that a parallel study is 


.| carried out.” Medrano shrugged his 


shoulders and rather quietly said, “Yes.” 
, No sooner had he made this statement 


than Rev. Gayle Dickson, Pastor at South : 


Berkeley Community Church, said, “Mr. 
Medrano, we are asking you both to 
commit the City’s staff time and finan- 
cial resources to carrying out this study.” 

The room fell quiet as the audience 
awaited a response. Begrudgingly, 


ishments and jail sentences on non-vehicu- 
lar infractions such as the sleeping ban. 

' When you are charged with a misde- 
meanor, you face a possible $1000 fine’ 
and/or six months in jail. You have the 
right to a jury trial and a public defender. 
With an infraction, you may only be 


~ fined, will be tried by a judge only, and 


have no legal right to an attorney. Rehm’s 
non-payment of his sleeping ban fine 
would result in a Failure to Pay warrant 
issued for his arrest. That means being 
taken into custody, handcuffed, your vehi- 
cle impounded, your dog in the pound, 

booked, fingerprinted, and held in jail. 

But it is illegal-for the courts to jail a per- 
son for a non-vehicular infraction. _ 

But Santa Cruz County judges are slow 
learners. Dennis has gone to 13 court 
appearances with three judges. At his last 
court appearance in late October, Judge 
Arthur Danner considered Assistant City 
Attorney Anthony Condotti’s arguments 
as to why the judge should not quash the 
warrant for Rehm’s arrest even though it 
was for a non-vehicular infraction. 

Rehm’s attorney, Peter Leeming, 
reminded Judge Danner that the City has 
recourse: It can sue Rehm in civil court, 
attach his property, and garnish his wages. 
Danner, hearing no compelling argument 
from the City, promised at the Friday hear- 
ing to give his ruling in writing on Tuesday. 
Unfortunately for Rehm, he didn’t say 
which Tuesday. We’re still waiting. 

Quashing Rehm’s warrant would mean — 
that all homeless people charged with | 


non-vehicular infractions — sleeping, sit- 
ting on a planter, sparechanging in groups __ 


of two or after dark, having an open con- 


tainer of alcohol, et al. — may all still get 


convicted, and still have a criminal record. 
But they won’t be going to jail anymore. 
And the feasibility of the city successfully 
suing a homeless person who, practically 
by definition, has no income to garnish, 
and no assets to attach, is laughable. 
- Perhaps in the end, we can still be 
proud to live here in Santa Cruz. Yes it is 
home to the infamous sleeping ban, the 
hideous sit-ban, and the horrid begging 
ban. But it is also the place where Lee, 
Smith, Imler, Flory, Edwards, Jacobs, 
Norse, Hopkins, Wells, Conable, Duran 
and Henry, and many others have waged 
valiant struggles to take on the Goliath of 
hypocritical, self-serving, anti-homeless 
bureaucracy: our own city government. 
And maybe one of these days we will 
win. 


Medrano replied, “Yes, I suppose we 


. could do this.” 


Belinda Richards from Phillips 
Temple CME then spoke up: “Mr. 
Medrano, our youth are hurting, they are 
sleeping in cars, going to jail for the rest 
of their lives needlessly, they’re without 
jobs when they could be making a contri- 
bution. What will the City’s steps be in | 
the next three weeks working with us 
toward completing this study?” 

_ Medrano replied, “We will send a 
staff person to your next meeting to work 
with this group in identifying how the 
study will be carried out, including 


- developing a timeline and methodology.” 


With that, congregation members broke 
into loud applause and cheers filled the 
room! Even Medrano smiled as partici- 
pants came forward to shake his hand. 

- The City of Berkeley will be working 
with the Berkeley Interfaith Youth 
Initiative. in planning and carrying out 
this study of problems and challenges of 
youth in South and West Berkeley 
throughout Fall, 1999, and Spring, 2000. 


To learn more about how you can get 
involved, contact Juana Francis, 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless at: (510) 548- 
O551 or call Rev. Tony Summers, Phillips 
Temple CME Church: (510) 655-6527. - 
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The Right to Be Left Alone 


from page one 


Padilla, progressive candidate for mayor 
of Sacramento; Cynthia Escamillia, direc- 
tor of a low-income housing: project in 
Sacramento; and several young: ministers 
involved with the feeding or sheltering of 
the homeless in Sacramento. 

The ministers said that they feel the 
city is singling out’church projects that 


- provide food or shelter to the homeless for 


repeated visits by building and code 
inspectors. Max Biddle, one of the event’s 
organizers, told us that the harassment of 
the churches in carrying out what for them 
4S a religious duty protected by the consti- 
tution parallels what is happening here 
with Food not Bombs in San Francisco. 


- All across the nation the homeless are 


under attack as never before by local gov- 


~ ernments that seek to rid their communi- 


ties of homelessness. S.H.O.C. feels that 
cities must be compelled by the state to 


allow the homeless to camp somewhere | 
. Where they can be free of the harsh: 
restrictions of shelters and live with some 
measure of human dignity. 


Sacramento has only an estimated 
2,500 homeless people, compared to the 
15,000 believed to be homeless in San 


_ Francisco alone. One key reason for the 
relatively lower numbers is rents that 
range between $400-$700 per month. But 


homeless people we spoke with said that 


"despite cheap rents it was still hard for the 


area homeless to get housing. One reason 
is that most properties downtown require 
credit checks to move in. This makes it 
hard even for those who have never had 
an eviction to move in. 

Another big hardship homeless people 
we spoke with cited was the need for a 


security deposit. While SRO hotels exist 
in Sacramento, just as they do elsewhere, 
those we spoke with painted an all-too- 


_ familiar picture. The more affordable 
_ SROs are full and have long waiting lists. 


Those SROs that do have space available 


gouge the poor for rent of $160 a week’ 


and more for a single room without bath 
or cooking facilities. Like similar residen- 
tial hotels here, residents renting by the 
week are prevented from having any 


- rights as tenants and can be evicted for 


any reason and without notice. 

For S.H.O.C. spokesperson Biddle, an 
even bigger issue in Sacramento and around 
the state are the stepped-up arrests of the 
homeless. for vague “quality of life crimes.” 
Biddle cited a case where 4 homeless man 


carrying his sleeping bag through a shop- ° 


ping area was given three days in jail in 
Sacramento. Reading from a recent article, 
in the Sacramento paper, Biddle. recounted 


- an instance in Santa Ana where police 


rounded up all the people in the community 
suspected of being homeless, detained them 


without food or water, in handcuffs, for up 
to 16 hours before driving them into the 


desert without any provisions. 

_ §.H.O.C.’s position is that-from San 
Francisco’s sweep of the Mission district 
to crush the shopping carts and destroy 
the last possessions of the homeless, to 
the City’s unending 12-year campaign 
against Food Not Bombs with its over 700 
arrests, to, Sacramento’s harassment of 


churches that feed and shelter the poor 
and its endless arrests of the homeless for 


camping, the goal of the municipality is 
the same: to drive the homeless out of the 
communities they reside in. 

Therefore, $.H.O.C. feels only protec- 


tion of the homeless by the state govern- 


ment can keep us from being the victims 


of ever worsening local oppression. 
Moreover, legislation is needed to force 


communities to take responsibility for 
assisting their own mentally disabled resi- 
dents living in the street. Legislation is 
needed as well to protect the rights of the 
poorest citizens to not be the victims of 
the kinds of vigilante justice meted out by 
private security forces, like the one orga- 


nized .by the Sacramento Business 


Improvement District, called the Bees. 
In the case of homeless people for 
whom alcoholism, addiction, or mental 


disabilities are not major life problems, 
S.H.O.C is fighting for the simple right to 
be left alone. It calls on the state govern- 
ment to require each municipality to set 
aside land where the homeless would be 
allowed to camp. Calling long-term plans 
that seek to end homelessness foolish, 


-Biddle said communities must be aware 


homelessness is not going away. 
Housing activist Cynthia Escamillia 
faulted Sacramento for lagging seven years 


behind in the development of low-income | 


housing for those earning less than $400 a 


month. Escamillia also focused on the need 


for Sacramento to develop more shelters 
for some reason, even leading the crowd in 
chanting for the creation of more shelters. 
(Maybe those chanting were hoping for 
employment in the shelters if they’re built. 
I know almost no one who wouldn’t prefer: 
to live in the street rather than residing in 
the neo-prisons I’ ve been in). : 
None of the homeless people I spoke 
with said they wanted shelters. But all of 


them agreed that credit checks were a real . 


obstacle to their getting into housing even 
if they’d never been evicted. — 
Speakers at the rally largely ignored the 


Business Improvement District’s impact on 


depriving the homeless of their rights. All 
the homeless I spoke with felt the BID’s 
private security forces were vigilantes 
hired by shop owners to intimidate and 
occasionally beat on the homeless to keep 
them out of downtown Sacramento. 
Indeed, when we walked through the 
downtown, we noticed that few homeless 
people had so much as backpacks (none 
had shopping carts), and no one dared ask 
us for a thing until we reached the bus 
depot. Downtown Sacramento, heavily 
patrolled by police and private security, 
was off limits to panhandling (a burger also 


‘costs almost $10!). 
Mayoral candidate Julie Padilla, (the 


only one of the four mayoral candidates to 


-accept., $.H.O.C.’s invitation) heartily 


endorsed S.H.O.C.’s call for a designated 

camping area to serve those for whom the 

shelter system has failed, or lacks space. 
She went further, calling on 


- Sacramento to take up the challenge of 
building more livable housing for the - 


city’s poor.and disabled residents. Padilla, 
who graduated from Stanford University 
and speaks seven languages including flu- 
ent sign, also expressed her concern that 
Sacramento’s existing services do too lit- 
tle to be responsive to the special needs of 


the physically challenged. 

For me, Ms. Padilla is a fine represen- 
tative of the new breed of progressive, 
committed politicians who make the 
establishment of social justice, and the 
restoration of human dignity, cornerstones 
in the struggle for livable communities. I 
hope Padilla and her ideas continue to 
influence. political discussion in 
Sacramento for some time to come. 

Several things struck me about the 
demonstration. One was the strong reli- 
gious flavor that ran through it. Max 
Biddle, one of the ministers and speakers, 
and other members of the religious com- 
munity in the crowd, spoke of government 
trying to undermine the churches’ efforts 
to fulfill their religious duty to feed and - 
shelter the poor in order.to drive them out 
— whether it is thé poor or the Christians 
who government officials are trying hard- 
est to drive out is not clear. 

Another thing. that struck me was the 
repeated complaints voiced by the home- 
less about their treatment by private thugs 
hired by the Sacramento BID. Despite 


_crime.rates that have fallen for a decade, 


merchants’ associations are more and 


_ more hiring their own police forces to 


harass. the poor in shopping districts; and - 
police are usually ready to back these 
thugs even if their victims violate no. laws. 
But, perhaps .the most striking thing for 
me about this action. was S.H.O.C.’s 
advocating what I, as a homeless man 
myself, see as the single most: important 


. thing my. government can do to help me 


recover from what is an overwhelming 
crisis in my life: leave me alone..I don’t 
need or want more paternalistic shelters or 
programs. All I want is a place where it is 
okay to lay my head at night until I find - 
work, save a little money, and move on. 
Many homeless people are trapped far 
longer than they need to be in this condi- 
tion by the very efforts (both progressive 
and repressive) that seek to rid society of 
homelessness. As an individual, I neither 


wish to be jailed, nor labeled and 
_ “helped.” I simply want to be left alone. 


Raising Our Veices 


Tom Gomez and Trent Hayward, the 
authors of these fine reports on the 
Sacramento protest, are homeless 
writers currently taking part in 
“Raising Our Voices,” a new training 
program in investigative journalism 
conducted by the Media Alliance. 


Homeless Protest at State Capitol 


from page one 


Hippie Vince, a formerly homeless 
man with a quick wit and a healthy dose 
‘of cynicism, knows all too well the city’s 
policies on criminalizing the homeless. “If 
you smell like a campfire, you’re going to 
jail in Sacramento,” he said. 

Vince knows first hand: he’s been to jail 


twice for “being a tramp.” Like many - 


homeless victims, Hippie Vince has lost a 
great deal at the hands of roving local cops, 
who have confiscated not only necessary 
property like blankets, sleeping bags, toi- 


letries and items that are staples in surviv- 


ing cold nights outside, but also irreplace- 


able mementos of loved ones and better » 
times, times when things weren’t so hard. 


- “Tt may not be much, but it’s important 


_ to me,” Vince reflects. Hippie Vince has « 


also seen police take only sleeping bags 
and put them in the back of patrol cars in 
order to, Vince said he suspects, “bring 
home to their children.” He echoes what 
other homeless individuals and advocates 
have been saying lately: “If you’re on the 
‘streets, you’re going to jail. No more cita- 
tions. It’s a money thing, man.” 

During the last recession, Gov. Pete 
Wilson allocated money from local gov- 
ernments to help balance his budget, leav- 


ing the County and City bankrupt. - 
“Now the government is using police 
powers to balance their budget,” said 


Biddle. “All they have to do is write a few — 


misdemeanor tickets and they have their 
slave labor, which we outlawed im the 
1830s and now call community service.” 


Biddle is referring to the work project 


implemented by the Sheriff's Department; 


after receiving a set amount .of tickets, | 


people appearing in court are offered the 
choice of either going to jail or participat- 
ing in.a work project where they perform 
some form of city “beautification.” After 
completing the work, they must also pay 
the County $40.00 for each day of labor. 
City and state bureaucracies have been 
wrestling with the question of how to deal 
with homelessness for years through the 
formation of “committees” and “task 
forces” that channel already limited 
resources back into city administration, 
and not onto the streets and to the people 
where the problems thrive. In essence, tax 
dollars are spent doling out salaries to 
specialists and decision-makers, none of 
whom have any concrete working know]- 
edge of the realities of living on the street. 
Sacramento mayoral candidate Julie 
Padilla also has a problem with the way 
the homeless situation is being addressed. 


A Stanford graduate and the daughter of 


_ immigrant parents from Mexico, Padilla 


states, “I ‘works too hard’ (quoting her lit- 
tle brother) to see my tax dollars squan- 
dered by someone else’s vision of what 


makes Sacramento a world-class city. Our’ 


city officials thought that an effective way 
to attack the problem of homelessness 
was to literally push the people out of 
sight, and into jail. It seems to me that if 
we want to solve homelessness, we had 
better start getting people into homes.” 

pa bs recent years, Sacramento has seen a 
lot of redevelopment, especially in the 
downtown area, and the selective leveling 
of hotels that were home to a great many 
low-income people. This has only exacer- 
bated the problem the.city already has 
with a lack of affordable housing, but now 


the homeless population has to contend 
with further bullying — from the “Bees.” 


_The Bees are a black-and-yellow-fes- 
tooned mercenary group calling them- 
selves “Community Service Guides.” 
These drones are “dedicated to making 
your visit downtown clean, informative 
and enjoyable,” and are assigned to “iden- 
tify sources of hazards, crime, and blight 
while working together with law officers, 
merchants, residents and visitors to pro- 
duce innovative and creative solutions.” 

Calling themselves the “eyes and ears” 
of downtown, these dime-dropping 


“wanna-bees” handle nuisance calls, deter 
aggressive panhandling and drinking in 
public, and provide social service referrals. 
In Sacramento, as in other communi- 
ties nationwide, homeless people are per- 
secuted for so-called “quality of life” 
infractions which, in essence, are the 
activities homeless people perform in > 


public for the simple reason that they are 


forced to exist in the public eye. ‘The only 
visible response cities across the country 
have come up with is to drive the impov- 
erished out of town. 

Max Biddle believes that the situation 
is compounded by the mindset and priori- 
ties of a community immersed in money 
which refuses to come to grips with the 


reality of homelessness. *Unfortunately, it 


may take more than the occasional pan- 
handler on the street to wake people up. 

“You’re looking at a country that has 
to face another serious economic down- 
turn to find its soul again,” Biddle said. 

“T think we have the responsibility to 
all Sacramentans,” a passionate Padilla - 
exclaimed from the steps of the Capitol. 
“Tt’s not about developers or professional 
baseball. It’s about people. People make a 
city. We have a responsibility to one 
another. It’s really:that simple. That’s the 


day we become a world-class city.” 


Sadly, at this point Sacramento seems 
to be in step with the rest of the nation. 
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‘ry. and Mrs. Santa 

Claus have been 

living at the North 

Pole for over 900 
years, and lately she’s been suf- 
fering from rheumatism ‘due. to 
the extreme cold during the win- 
ter months. Upon her doctor’s 
advice, she has to seek a warmer 
climate for her health. 

After much discussion, they 
decided to live in Mexico; with- 
out fanfare, they moved with 
their elves, deer and toy factory 
to Baja California. The Mexican 
people welcomed Mrs. and Mr. 
Santa, in the tradition: 
su case.” The toy factory, elves, 


and Mexican people began mak- — 
ing toys for the children of North . 


_America and the world. The 


warmer climate did indeed help - 


Mrs. Santa, for she no longer 
suffers from pain of rheumatism. 
Finally, ‘Tis the night before 
Christmas, and for the first time 
in the hundreds of years that 
Santa has flown from the North 
Pole, this year he will be flying 
‘from the.South to the United 
States. The sled is loaded to the 
brim with toys for all the chil- 
dren in.America. The reindeer 
prepare to make the long jour- 
ney. Finally, with a “Ho, Ho, 
Ho,” the sled ascends to the sky. 
Santa travels slowly due to his 
aging reindeer, and being an apt 
navigator, he crosses the 
U.S./Mexico border without any 
problems. All is well with him 
and the world. However, the INS 
security forces are also watching 
Santa. He is on the radar screen 
as an unfriendly UFO. Aircraft 
and helicopters are quickly dis- 


“mi case - 


patched to identify this UFO. 
The White House is immedi- 


ately notified of this near-warlike 


situation. President Clinton is 
caught once more with. his pants 
down upon receiving the alert. 

_ The INS helicopters are at 
close bay as they watch Santa go 
from house to house, as he has 


done for the last thousand years.. 


Their ‘intelligence informs them 
that this is the modus operandi of 
a drug lord making drop-offs. 
This could be the biggest bust of 


Art by Ace Backwords 


the century. They begin to close 
in on Santa and his reindeer. — 

- The lead pilot inthe heli- 
copter asks for identification of 
the nationality of his sled. With 
amusement and good holiday 


cheer, he answers that he is 


Santa, formerly of the North 


Pole. “You can’t be Santa,”. they 


tell him, “because Santa is only 
permittéd to enter America from 
the North to the South.” 
Whereupon, the helicopters 
come along Santa’s sleigh to hold 


him for further identification. 

The sleigh is full of toys to 
bring American homeless chil- 
dren their long-awaited presents 
on Christmas morning. But the 
INS still shamelessly follows the 
letter of the law and asks Santa 
for his passport. Santa is doubly 
astonished at this request. He 


‘replies in honest candor that, 


being Santa, he has never had a 
passport, for he has been a citi- 
zen of the world long before 
passports were the ugly norm. 
The INS. pilot is doubly 
insulting, for he then asks. for a 
work permit or green card which 
would permit Santa to work at 
distributing toys in the U.S. He 


replies that for 200 years, he has 
given out toys to Washington, 


Jefferson, Lincoln, Kennedy, and 


- Mayor Susan Golding, who is 


even now awaiting his arrival to 
award him a City of San Diego 


plaque for his privatized distribu- 


tion of Christmas toys. 
Notwithstanding all of this, 
the INS pilot arrests Santa and 
impounds his deer and sleigh. 
Santa is ordered to lie face down 


~ as his body is searched; the INS 


finds no weapons or drugs on his 


“person or sleigh. Thereupon, he 


is handcuffed and brought to the 
INS compound with all the other 
undocumented immigrants 
attempting to enter San Diego. 
Santa, as is his right, is 
brought before an INS hearing, 
and he has his own defense 
lawyer. President Clinton has 
been kept informed as to all the 


proceedings. Clinton has gone 


before Congress .and:the United 
Nations in defense of the INS 
actions against Santa. Hillary, for 


ss 


the first time in their marriage, 
disavows Clinton’s speeches, as 
she is now a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate in New York. 

The entire world is watching 
the trial of Santa with a deep 
sense of disbelief. 

The INS court offers Santa a 
deal to let America save face 
before the world. He can remain 
in California as:a slave laborer in 
America’s agricultural gulags by 
working in the fields, picking let- 


‘tuce: and strawberries. This is a 


remedy that has been signed with 
much fanfare by the govern- 
ments of Mexico and America. 
Santa mutters in his own 
defense that Mexican laborers 


~who work the gulags for U.S. 


agribusiness do not receive hous- 
ing, health benefits, or minimum | 
wage, and are forced to use the 
short hoe that is detrimental to 
their health, plus pesticides that | 
are toxic. Santa refuses this inhu- 
mane offer to remain in America. 
‘Upon Santa’s return to Baja, 
he is greeted with a joy that is 
second to none. He is now a liv- 
ing legend and a symbol of resis- 
tance and solidarity to the 
Mexican people and to the poor 
of the world. ; 
Mrs. Santa has ordered an 
economic embargo: Santa won’t 
give out toys until.the INS has 
changed its politics and policies 
towards all undocumented immi- 
grants arriving in America. So it 
came to pass, that stockings were 
no longer hung up. on the night 


before Christmas in America. 


The greatest gift that we can 
give ourselves and Santa is a 
world without borders, as God 
interided. 


Chronicle of Street idfe for the New Willennium 


by B.N. Duncan 


he TELEGRAPH STREET 


CALENDAR 2000 is a photo- 
~ documentary of the Telegraph 
Avenue homeless/street scene in 
Berkeley. The eleventh in a row by Ace 
Backwords and B.N. Duncan, we feel it is 
our best calendar yet. Many home truths 
(er, homeless truths?) can be perceived in 
the photos in this year’s calendar. 

A new century approaches,- and 
Berkeley’s street people keep hanging on 
as best they can. At this point, many street 
people, especially the youngsters, have 
been driven off Telegraph through the 
pressure of some merchants and police, 
with serious fault to be found on all the 
different sides of the situation. 

In our society, more people are home- 
less and, in particular, more really young 
people in their teens and early twenties 
now inhabit the urban outdoors. The scene, 
while injured, persists. In this year’s calen- 
dar we can observe the “off-beat-while- 
proud” attitude, as well as much wacko 
cavorting, a catch-as-catch-can joy, violat- 


ed vulnerability, lust for life, spiritual 


wear-and-tear, guts, romance, creative 
inspiration,.and much, much more. . 

In anticipation of the Millennium, we 
have three new features this year: 

1. Witty cartoons by Paul “Blue” 
Nicoloff, a man of many artistic gifts who 
didn’t receive, alas, the gift of finding life 
worth the trouble; Blue suffered much in 
being homeless, and committed suicide 
after getting an apartment last June. 

2. Photographs by Larry Wolfley, who 
documents candidly and vividly the alien- 
ated, high-spirited and depressed street- 
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The Calendar’s January photo shows the changing face of homelessness, as more 
and more really young people are cast adrift on the streets of our cities. Here, 
Christy sits on Shattuck Ave. in Berkeley with her shopping carts of possessions. 


youth and Gutter Punk scene. 

3. A running commentary by street- 
wise Ace Backwords on the crisis of over- 
population and homelessness. 

The TELEGRAPH STREET CALEN- 
DAR 2000 stands out as our most power- 
ful documentation of the Telegraph home- 
less underclass. In this scene, someone 
could undergo torment approaching insan- 
ity, yet also have a touch of hilarity. 

Let’s take a look at some of this year’s 
photos: When you peep into the tender 
face of a 14-year-old girl stranded in a 
homeless situation (that’s difficult even 


-for grizzled, rough hombres of long — 
homeless experience to endure), you can’t - 


help asking; “WHAT IN THIS COCK- 


EYED WORLD IS GOING ON?!!” 

In a photo for the month of February, | 
old-time street observer, B.N.. Duncan 
(me), makes an expression and gesture that 
combines mockery about striving with 
hope to resist attrition. In many of the « 
Gutter Punk photos, you find prominently 
represented a spirit of joy and pride in their 
signified defiance of forces that are trying 
to get them down. The streets can have 
aspects of a playground, but one with a lot 
of rough-goings, needless to say. 

In April, we see brilliant street-artist 
David Murdock at work on one of his’ 
sidewalk chalk drawings, while beautiful 
Kim watches. We have more male and 
female interplay than in previous years. 


This year’s calendar perhaps shows 
more of the street people’s pain and suf- 
fering than previously. “Being homeless 
sucks!” exclaims 19-year-old street-girl, 
Chy, in the month of May. 

Yet, amidst the suffering and the feel- 
ings of being thwarted, there pulsates 
playfulness, humor, fun, irony, mockery, 
hope, aspirations and much, much more. 
In truth, the street-scene is a multi-dimen- 
sional world that defies easy explanations 
and simple characterizations, such as 
those that normally appear in the media’s 
surface depictions of the street scene 
(accounts that-are usually written by peo- 
ple who are not actually on the streets, or 
even familiar with it beyond the most’ 
superficial of levels, unlike our calendar 
which springs directly out of our own 
daily experiences on the street scene). 

All the usual suspects are there: the 
street-celebrities and sidewalk-superstars 
such as the legendary wacko homeless- 
philosopher, The Hate Man; Berkeley’s 
poet laureate, Julia Vinograd; the naked 
X-Plicit Players; the macho Rare Man; 
and many new and surprising faces. 

The Telegraph Street Calendar 2000 
carries a poignant, yearning, passionate _ 
quality that shines through the lives of peo- 
ple, even amid the grit and squalor of urban — 
gutters. It is designed to both educate and 
entertain. We hope in some small way it 
benefits all street people everywhere. 

Copies are available at Cody’s Books on 
Telegraph, and most bookstores on the Ave, for 
$10. Or purchase by mail for $10 postage-paid 
from: Twisted Image, PO Box 12642, Berkeley, 
CA, 94712. We are over $2,000 in debt to the 
printer; so we appreciate your support in mak- 


_ Ing this calendar possible. Thank you. 


